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PREFACE 


On September 25 1985 Governor George Deukmejian signed mto law A B 
2104 (Chapter 965 of the Statutes of 1985) This legislation established under 
the administration of the California State Archives a State Government Oral 
History Program to provide through the use of oral history a continmng 
documentation of state policy development as reflected m California s legislative 
and executive history 

The following interview is one of a senes of oral histones undertaken for 
inclusion in the state program These interviews offer insights into the actual 
workings of both the legislative and executive processes and policy mechanisms 
They also offer an increased understanding of the men and women who create 
legislation and implement state policy Further they provide an overview of 
issue development m California state government and of how both the 
legislative and executive branches of government deal with issues and problems 
facing the state 

Interviewees are chosen primarily on the basis of their contributions to and 
influence on the policy process of the state of California They include 
members of the legislative and executive branches of the state government as 
well as legislative staff advocates members of the media and other people 
who played significant roles m specific issue areas of major and continuing 
importance to California 

By authorizing the California State Archives to work cooperatively with oral 
history umts at California colleges and universities to conduct interviews this 
program is structured to take advantage of the resources and expertise in oral 
history available through California s several institutionally based programs 




Participating as cooperating institutions in the State Government Oral History 
Program are 

Oral History Program 

History Department 

California State University Fullerton 

Oral History Program 
Center for California Studies 
California State University Sacramento 

Oral History Program 
Claremont Graduate School 

Regional Oral History Office 
The Bancroft Library 
University of California Berkeley 

Oral History Program 

University of California Los Angeles 

The establishment of the California State Archives State Government Oral 
History Program marks one of the most significant commitments made by any 
state toward the preservation and documentation of its governmental history 
It supplements the often fragmentary historical written record by adding an 
orgamzed primary source enriching the historical information available on 
given topics and allowing for more thorough historical analysis As such the 
program through the preservation and publication of interviews such as the 
one which follows will be of lastmg value to current and future generations of 
scholars citizens and leaders 


John F Burns 
State Archivist 


July 27 1988 


This interview is printed on acid free paper 
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[Session 1, January 20 1989] 
[Begin Tape 1, Side A] 


VICKERMAN 


MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 

MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 


MORRIS 


I came across a few things I thought your project might be 
interested in One of them was a letter from [Assemblyman 
Caspar W ] Cap Weinberger about some work I did for him on 
liquor control 1 Afterwards, he became director of [the 
Department of] Finance 

What I found out later, he was brilliant but he would also 
say whatever justified today s position 
He would Say that again 
He would say whatever justified today s position 
Now that s an interesting comment That has a lot of relation 
to some of the changes in his perspective over the years 
Yes Some friends of mine who didn t share my admiration for 
Cap Weinberger were telling me, You don t really understand 
the man And after I saw him as director of [the Department 
of] Finance I knew what they were talking about Because 
when he was assemblyman, he really did some fantastic things 
m areas that Some of them were not sexy, like 
organizational areas the Department of Revenue and 
Department of Water Resources Of course what he did on 
liquor he did a hell of a job on liquor 
He was kind of a junior assemblyman when he was made 
chairman of that interim committee on liquor licensing 


1 Weinberger to Vickerman, March 18 1957 See Appendix See also 
California s New Department of Alcoholic Beverage Control a report of the 
Assembly Interim Committee on Government Orgamzation to the Califorma 
legislature February 8, 1957 
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VICKERMAN 


MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 


MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 


MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 

MORRIS 


Oh yes You see, you had the new gang take over Part of the 
[Assemblyman] Luther Abe Lincoln Young Turks took over at 
this period of time, and they were hard chargers and he was a 
bright young assemblyman from San Francisco And we had 
the liquor scandal at that time That was before I got here But 
he was very responsible for several of these people going to jail 
And he then ran for attorney general and lost, you know to the 
right wing of the Republican party 
[Congressman Patrick J ] Pat Hillings 
Pat Hillings, yes And then after [Governor Ronald W ] 

Reagan s first director of Finance [Gordon Paul Smith] bombed 
out they brought him in He was the second director of 
Finance under Reagan And he served here a couple of years 
and then he went to Washington where he was OMB [Office of 
Management and Budget] director 

So you would have had dealings with him when he was m the 
Department of Finance 7 

Yes You see I had the Department of Finance budget And 
so that’s where I had direct relationship with him and then on 
some of the tax programs that the administration was coming 
out with at that time We had some other disputes My 
relationship with him when he was director of Finance was 
quite different from when he was assemblyman 
Was he tougher to deal with 9 
Very opimonated individual 

That s one of the questions I d like to get into as we are dealing 
with the Department of Finance Most people are in terror of 
the Department of Fmance analyzing their budget 

As I mentioned in the note I sent you, [former Franchise 
Tax Board Executive Officer] Martin Huff told me that you 
were an Alameda County fellow when he met you Are you 
originally from the Bay Area 9 
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VICKERMAN 

MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 


MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 


MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 

MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 


MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 

MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 


No I was born in Milwaukee and raised in southern Wisconsin 
and came out to California in 1942 
To go to school 9 

No Basically the family moved out here Then we went 
through the schools m Oakland and Alameda Grade school m 
Oakland and high school m Alameda St Joseph s And then I 
worked for a year at Safeway before I went to college to finance 
my education through school I went to USF [University of San 
Francisco] and got my bachelor s degree in economics, and then 
I went into the service for two years and then I came back and 
went to [University of California at] Berkeley and got a master s 
degree in economics with a specialty in public finance 
How did you become interested m public finance 9 
Well, it was a combination of things Basically it was the econ 
[economics] At USF I was more or less interested in money 
and banking and labor economics And of course the Jesuits 
were very strong in labor economics and they had their 
Were they 9 

Oh yes They had their industrial management program and 
they’d always been fairly strong in the labor field 
Because many leaders in unions were Catholic 9 
I think probably so and that was one of the fields that the Jesuit 
teaching motif had gone into and they did a lot of things besides 
strictly the teaching They had their industrial relations training 
programs for labor people and the management people That 
was very strong at USF That was not a direct part of the 
university it was a part of the night program that they had over 
there 

That was part of a new field then 9 

Well in the forties and early fifties 

There were a lot of labor actions then 9 

Yes, very much so And one of the courses that I d never been 

able to take over there was something m public finance so that 
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MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 


VICKERMAN 

MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 


when I got out of the service I thought I would see what 
Berkeley had and I started taking some courses from Malcolm 
Davisson 

Malcolm had a rather unique role probably in my career 
He was both a lawyer and an economics professor He had a 
lot of practical experience He d been advisor to the League of 
California Cities and the state legislature during the late thirties 
and forties So he had much more of a pragmatic attitude and 
knowledge of the system I took three courses from him and 
for a variety of reasons I switched my major from money and 
banking to taxation, and then I had a minor m public finance 
and made it a major Basically, he and George Break were my 
mam teachers at Berkeley Both of them were on my master s 
thesis committee 

Professor Break is still there A landmark on the campus 
Still there And Professor Earl Rolph They were the three, 
but Rolph was the theory man Malcolm was this practical 
person and Break was sort of a protege of those two 
[Interruption] 

And they were my mam three teachers 

Would the master s program have involved some hands on 

contact with some of these legislative leaders 9 

Mainly Malcolm had a lot of personal relationships He had 

done a lot of consulting work for especially Senator [Ben] 

Hulse Senator Hulse was chairman of the Joint Legislative 
Budget Committee at the time and chairman of the Senate 
Finance [Committee] and also chairman of the Senate Interim 
Committee on State and Local Taxation Malcolm didn t want 
to do the executive secretary type of things because he didn t 
have that kind of personality He was a very reserved 
individual And one of his cohorts, Dr [William K ] Schmelzle 
had done the executive secretary type work for the Joint 
Committee on State and Local Taxation They had a very 
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MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 

MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 


MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 

MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 


personal relationship Then, of course, when I came up here I 
was just finishing my thesis 
Which was on 7 

Taxation of oil and mineral rights 
That s a very complex subject 

Well, see when I got out of school, I was a public finance 
major Where do public finance majors get jobs 9 I m not an 
accountant Not a lawyer And so the property tax field looked 
hke a good field So I intentionally picked a subject area for the 
thesis where there wasn’t much written on it but where it 
looked like job opportumties So I spent the summer of 55 
going out and doing first hand research in that field and getting 
quite a bit of help from some of the tax people, Standard Oil, 
and some of the county assessors offices and that s how I wrote 
my thesis 

Then while I was doing that, I saw an article m the 
newspaper that the Legislative Analyst s office was looking for 
tax analysts So I wrote up here and told them that Malcolm 
Davisson was my professor, and of course [Legislative Analyst] 
A. Alan Post knew Malcolm Davisson very well It was one of 
those situations where I had the job when I walked m if I didn t 
blow it I found out later they had contacted Malcolm between 
the time they got my letter and when I came for the interview, 
and he d written a very glowing recommendation for me 
What a mce situation 

I didn t know it at the time But I found out about three or four 
years later 

Somewhere m there you became active in Democratic party 
politics 

That was before basically when I was m USF There s an 
interesting story on that One year and I can t remember 
exactly which year it was, I was delivering mail at 
Christmastime an extra job And I was delivering 
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Congressional Records You know the nice big fat [ones] and 
usually two or three of them at a time So I asked this lady 
How do you get the Congressional Record 9 And she told me, 
Well, you get it from your congressman 1 

She was a friend of what we would now call the field 
representative for Congressman George [P ] Miller And so she 
introduced me to Claudia Zumwalt Claudia was the 
majordomo and spokeswoman for the congressman, and of 
course there weren t very many Democrats in Alameda County 
as far as elected officials were concerned She introduced me 
to [Assemblyman] Francis Dunn, who was from southern 
Alameda County and to several other people, and Martin and I 
and a couple of other young fellows formed a district 
Democratic club in 1951 We helped a young fellow [Carl A 
Postada] run for the assembly m 1952 Of course he didn t get 
very far but we raised about two thousand dollars [Laughter] 
At that time, my assemblyman from East Oakland was 
Luther Lincoln He was the speaker of the assembly So here a 
bunch of college kids encouraging some fellow to run against 
the speaker of the assembly when you had cross filing It was 
rather naive, I guess but fun Then I got to be appointed to a 
vacancy on the county central committee At the June 1952 
election I was elected as a member of the committee and 
appointed secretary of the county central committee 

When I went into the service m September 52 Martin 
took over my slot on the county central committee And then 
when I came back from the service in 54, a fellow by the name 
of [Robert B ] Bob River was running for the assembly And we 
helped out in his campaign This was when I was going to 
graduate school And of course, Bob came very close to beating 
the speaker Within two thousand votes Before then, you 
couldn’t hardly even get through the primary You remember 
the cross filing 9 
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MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 


MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 


MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 

MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 

MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 


MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 


Right And a lot of people got elected in the primary 
Yes At the time before, in 1952, this fellow Carl Postada, he 
didn t even get through his Democratic primary so it was all 
over 

Did Mr Lincoln take these opponents seriously 9 
Probably not the first one I forget when it happened, but 
someplace along this line they started putting the names I 
guess that must have been later they put identification of what 
party the candidates were, but I don t think at this time Bob 
River got the Democratic primary and then he came within two 
thousand votes of winmng the election 

The fact that Lincoln was speaker didn t carry that much weight 
around home 9 

I don t know It s maybe just a changing of the times in the 
district 

Was [later Assemblyman Nicholas C ] Nick Petris active m the 
1952 or 1954 campaign 9 

Yes That s when I first met Nick Petris in 54, when I got out 
of the service 

So when you came up here you did have some pretty good 
connections with people who 

Some more personal connections Because I knew Nick you 
know when I was up here before he was elected I knew him I 
knew [later Senator John W ] Holmdahl I met him about the 
same time period, and then later he ran for city council And of 
course Francis Dunn I knew him but Francis became county 
supervisor before I got up here 
Right I remember him 

So I knew several of them [Assemblyman Robert W ] Bobby 
Crown I d gone to school in Alameda and I knew several 
people who were active m his campaign and I d met Bobby at 
that time So I knew some of these people before they came up 
here 
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MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 


MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 

MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 

MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 


And did you have the same ideas about what government 
should be about 9 

No they changed a lot I found frankly that a lot of times 
when we talked, we were using the same vocabulary but they 
were talking marketing and I was talking about implementation 
In other words they would use language that was saying, How 
can we use this issue to gam support 9 I was talking about how 
did you implement that issue 9 It s sort of like the difference 
between terminology in economics and accounting They use 
some of the same terms, but they mean different things in 
different fields So I found more and more of that because the 
political type people are more interested m the selling, in the 
marketing of an idea rather than the implementation of it 
And what benefit it may have on their reelection 9 
Yes And support groups too 
Is that kind of a basic difference 
I think there is a basic difference yes 
in the way things work up here too 
You re absolutely right Because, I think, one of the problems 
we ve had here is both the members and the administrators 
would like people to see the world as they hope it would be 
[Superintendent of Public Instruction] Wilson Riles is an 
example Wilson went up and down the state he had a new 
education program and it was going to do great wonders It had 
some positive features but he oversold them He oversold the 
accomplishments, and when we would raise questions that it 
wasn t achieving what he was saying, he would get absolutely 
furious 

I remember one specific time I was on a panel with 
Senator [Jerome A ] Smith from San Jose and he was giving a 
talk to the Hewlett Packard [Company] employees Here was a 
young state senator who was on the Senate Education 
Committee, and he told a story about a time he raised questions 
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MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 

MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 


about Wilson Riles s new program The response was that his 
phone started ringing off the hook with protests from his local 
people How come you were attacking Mr Riles s new 
program 9 These phone calls were instigated by Riles s staff 
They wouldn t tolerate any senator raising questions about 
their program 1 

On budgetary matters, our main problem was not with the 
civil servants m the departments but with political appointees 
who wanted to make a name for themselves When we 
evaluated a program and didn t give it the glowing report that 
they wanted they got upset The civil servants were more 
realistic 

That s an interesting distinction Did Alan Post discuss some of 
these realities of the office when you were new here 9 
No 

What kind of functions did you have as a new analyst 9 
During the early period, say 55 to 59 we did several things At 
that period of time, the legislators didn t have the staff they 
have now So our office would contract with the committees to 
do interim committee reports And I was involved in the 
second liquor study with Cap Weinberger 

I was also involved in an investigation of the state 
treasurer s office under old [Charles G ] Gus Johnson He 
played games whereby he would take state money and put it 
into a non interest bearing checking account in a bank and 
never make a transaction on it He d just leave a million dollars 
m Wells Fargo Bank And then as private person Gus 
Johnson he d go to the bank and say Hey I ve got this gold 
mining operation, which he did Vould you loan me some 
money 9 They’d say, Sure Gus, you re a good friend of ours 
Gus would make a few payments on the loans and then default 
And they would wipe the thing off as a bad debt 
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MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 


MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 


MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 


Of course, theoretically there was no loss to state funds, m 
principle But, of course, putting this money into banks and not 
having any transactions on the so called checking account for 
years at a time were depriving the state of funds 
The banks got the float on the money 
Float, hell They got interest on it My immediate supervisor, 
[Robert] Bob Reid, was the one that uncovered this thing He 
and I did a lot of the work on this issue Then the A G 
[Attorney General Edmund G Brown, Sr ] got into it and 
finally the governor, [Goodwin J ] Goodie Knight, made Gus 
Johnson an offer he couldn t refuse You either resign or we 
prosecute you He was in his seventies and he resigned 1 
But that was a very touchy period for our office Alan 
Post went down to see Senator Hulse and told him about Bob 
Reid uncovermg this misuse of state funds Senator Hulse said 
You d better be right If you are go ahead We were right 
So it went through staff rather than Senator Hulse making the 
announcement? 

Yes It went through We brought up the issue, and for some 
reason Gus Johnson attacked the governor rather than 
attacking us And the governor, frankly, to defend himself 
sicced the superintendent of the banks [William A Burkelt] 
on Gus and they found out what we were saying was right And 
then the attorney general got into the act and they finally 
allowed Gus to resign rather than prosecute a seventy some 
year old person that probably wouldn t have lived through the 
trial 

As you say, a very touchy situation The information that this 
was going on turned up in the course of just the routine report? 
No You had to analyze it You had to know the internal 
operations, and my boss Bob Reid was a CPA and a damned 
good analyst He saw there s that money sitting there and it 


1 Johnson died in office October 31,1956 
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MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 

MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 


didn t seem to be having a transaction Nothing was happening 
to it Why do you have checking accounts that nothing happens 
to 9 There is no valid reason for that 

But it was in the course of the regular business of the analyst s 
office rather than someone coming in 9 
That s right Bob Reid had uncovered it He sent me down to 
the treasurer s office and I looked through monthly reports for 
years on end tracing out what the hell happened to account so 
and so So we did a lot of that type of thing 
Could you talk a little more about the liquor study 9 
Yes You see, the original investigation happened before I got 
up here Cap Weinberger was chairman of the [Assembly] 
Government Organization Committee Liquor at that time was 
under the jurisdiction of the Board of Equalization, which was a 
tax agency, it was put there after prohibition 

The big issue was the state had a limit on the number of 
liquor licenses that you could have per county And m our fast 
growing areas these licenses became gold mines for those who 
had them I mean if you were m Orange County or San Jose or 
a growing area like that, a liquor license was veiy, very 
lucrative Frankly they were selling licenses [William G ] Bill 
Bonelli was the chairman of the state Board of Equalization 
but each board member was king in his district They had four 
different districts 

A guy by the name of [Board of Equalization member] 
Paul Leake was appointed to the board by Governor [Earl] 
Warren to kind of keep an eye on this organization And I 
guess more and more rumors were flying that things stunk on 
the Board of Equalization 

So Cap took this issue on and [Arthur] Art Buck who was 
one of the deputies here in the office became in effect, the 
chief of staff to Cap on this study Art was a very tough man, 
and he pulled the study together And Cap came out with the 
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first liquor report that, in essence, started the ball rolling, which 
the San Diego County distnct attorney picked up, and a lot of 
people went to jail 

Then as a legislative offshoot of that, Cap carried the 
legislation that established an independent state Department of 
Alcoholic Beverage Control 1 That happened before I came up 
here, I think around 54 or so And then when I came up here, 
what happened was Cap now wanted to see how this 
department was working So that s when I got involved Art 
Buck and I Art was the lead person and I was the gofer we 
worked on that report I used to go around to San Francisco 
and some of the hot spots and look at the number of violations 
in different places In some of the ABC district offices the 
director had been there a long time and, m reality the office 
manager would be the new person in charge of enforcement of 
the new regulations We had that kind of situation 

[End Tape 1, Side A] 


[Begin Tape 1, Side B] 


VICKERMAN 


MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 

MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 

MORRIS 


During this period I came onto the staff to do research for the 
Assembly Revenue and Taxation Committee In addition we 
prepared analyses of all the bills heard by the committees We 
did this m addition to doing our traditional analyses for the 
Ways and Means and Senate Finance committees 
Was Rev and Tax interested in different kinds of information 
than Ways and Means 7 

No They wanted to know the fiscal effects of bills changes 

This report on the department of revenue 

That was done by Art Buck, for Cap Weinberger 

Was this the first time that the matter of putting all the state 

financial agencies in one was discussed 9 


1 S B 28, 1954 First Ex Sess, Cal Stat ch 20 (1954) 
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VICKERMAN 


MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 


MORRIS 

VICKERMAN 


No As an office, we had two recommendations that go back to 
45 One was get rid of inheritance tax appraisers and the other 
was to create a department of revenue And I think they re 
both viable recommendations here forty some years later But 
you make those kinds of changes when you have scandals Cap 
made a real run at a department of revenue in 55 The key 
question has always been the attitudes of the business 
community Frankly, they thwarted this effort, because they ve 
never wanted a director that was that powerful 
Well as you have it now, some of the fiscal officers, are 
independently elected 

Yes We ve got a mixture The Board of Equalization is 
independently elected The controller s office is less powerful 
now than it used to be because it used to have the inheritance 
and gift taxes [Then Controller Alan] Cranston and others 
I was involved in the dispute over inheritance tax appraisers 
and the fight between the [Assembly Speaker Jesse] Unruhs 
and Cranstons over this program 

Another separate tax agency is the Franchise Tax Board 
Martin Huff was the executive officer of this board and he was 
an appointee of the board See the governor per se doesn t 
appoint any of these people One of the arguments I used 
against Martin was that there s a perception among the people 
that the governor is responsible for this agency but he doesn t 
appoint the officials I argued that if the governor is held 
responsible for the activities of the agency, the director should 
be appointed by the governor 
For the Franchise Tax [Board] 9 

Well, Board of Equalization and Franchise Tax should be one 
consolidated department 

One of the big problems we had with the Board of 
Equalization was that each elective district was treated as a 
principality And we were making recommendations on 
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statewide staffing patterns trying to force them to do what they 
should have done m the first place They d come in to us and 
say, Hey, we ve got a real increase m workload m San Jose, 
Orange County, and San Diego And I d say, "Yes 9 Why don t 
you shift some people from these other areas 9 Oh you can t 
take them out of someone s district and put them m another 
member s district That s just not done 

So we d come up and we d make the recommendation 
that we don t give them the new bodies because they d always 
want to add on and not reallocate They knew internally that s 
what they should do, and we more or less made 
recommendations to have the legislative force them to do what 
they should have done on their own initiative 
This would be the staff executive for the whole Board of 
Equalization he saw his role as dealing with four different 
bosses 9 

Four different princes In law they were charged with 
administering the taxes within their elected district So you 
always had a bifurcated system You get an administrative 
structure that supposedly goes from Sacramento down to all 
districts But then on top of that administrative structure, you 
have an elected member who is also administering what s going 
on m his district 

Is there a problem for the legislative analyst s office m doing 
analyses of other independent constitutional officers 9 
Yes with some It varies I used to do the analysis on the 
Board of Equalization the controller and the treasurer You 
didn t have that much heat on the treasurer Controller, you 
did Board of Equalization not that much heat because they 
didn t have that high of a standing with the legislature 
The Board of Equalization didn t have that standing 9 
No And the controller did 
Because of the people in the controller s office 9 
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When you had the inheritors tax appraisers those were the 
best patronage jobs in California Where else could you make 
this was years ago fifty to sixty thousand dollars for a part time 
job 9 The appraiser received a percentage of every estate, and a 
lot of the work was done by clerks As a result, the appraisers 
also could run a law practice or an insurance practice In the 
metropolitan areas they were very lucrative jobs 

We approached it from a government point of view that 
we shouldn t have these people making evaluations on an old 
fee basis that goes back to 1900 You should have civil service 
type people that were valuing these things on the basis of what 
the values were and not on the basis of getting a fee But the 
private estate lawyers didn t want that 

Two thmgs were gomg on First, the private estate 
lawyers didn t want to change, because they wanted to be able 
to go and see an appraiser and say, We think this property is 
worth such and such They didn t want to deal with civil 
servants who they thought would be much harder to deal with 
And these appraisers were not really appointees strictly of the 
controller, they were political party appointees I mean the 
controller shared the appointees 

I see Cranston, for instance didn t have the final say when he 
was controller 9 

He had the final say but he shared some of the thmgs with 
other parties It was his mam political machine And Unruh 
for whatever reasons I don t know, constantly was attacking 
Cranston for this whole operation When Cranston got out of 
office and the Republicans got m, they decided they wouldn t 
run it the same way as Cranston had run it 
This was when [Houston I ] Flournoy became controller 9 
Yes There was a built m bias against eliminating these 
appraisers, because there aren t that many political jobs in 
California and these were lucrative jobs where the people didn t 
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have to come to Sacramento to work They could stay m their 
own area 

Was there a sense that the governor also had a say in who got 
these jobs 9 

I think there was I think that s why Cranston really shared the 
appointments 

Those must have been interesting discussions 
And we had a lot of problems internally Our chairman at that 
time was [State Senator] George Miller [Jr ] and George Miller 
was allied with Cranston And he didn t like some of our 
recommendations that we were making on the inheritance tax 
appraisers It got very, very touchy for Alan Post Because 
I assume you ve done enough talking [to know that] historically 
our office has always been closer to the senate than it was to the 
assembly But in this one particular issue we had a consistent 
recommendation that Unruh, who was assembly speaker was 
carrying and the chairman s business partner was an appraiser 
who didn t like that Didn t like that at all And it got to be a 
little bit touchy 

How does the staff negotiate that 9 
Well this was very interesting And this is what I always 
admired Alan for I was doing the staff work on this issue I 
wasn t worried about the politics that was not my job Alan 
told me later, George Miller came down and really leaned on 
him on this issue He held tough but he didn t tell me about 
the political pressure that he was undergoing until about three 
or four years later because he didn t want me to be influenced 
on my staff work by the political pressure he was subject to I 
always thought that was a tough situation because he liked 
Miller and on most things he and Miller got along very well 
But on this one they didn t And Alan was going to the mat on 
this one He didn t pull in his horns at all 
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But you, as the person doing the staff work, saw your 
recommendations get no action Did you wonder 9 
Well we were getting action They just weren t getting 
finahzed I mean it passed in the assembly But they were 
never approved on the senate side This is one of the things you 
have to acclimatize yourself to You don t run for office and 
this is what I tell young people you try to give your bosses the 
best staff work you can, but they (the members) ultimately have 
to be responsible to the citizens And you don t So you do 
your job and if it goes fine It it doesn t, well you ve done your 
job Because a lot of times it takes years and years I mean 
we 11 come up with a recommendation, and the member will go 
against us against our recommendation and tell us afterwards 
we had a good idea but the timing wasn t right 
This is a member of the Joint Budget Committee 9 
Well this is a member of the committee we re dealing with 
Really the Joint Budget Committee is a housekeeping 
organization, but the decisions are made in either Ways and 
Means or what used to be Senate Finance 
Now Budget and Fiscal 

Well, there s two of them There s Appropriations [Senate 
Appropriation Committee], and Budget and Fiscal [Senate 
Budget and Fiscal Committee] 

Right So you re really dealing with four committees 9 
We re really dealing with three Two on the senate side and 
one on the other side 
Right, not the 

Yes You are dealing with four committees The Budget 
Committee on certain issues 

Now that s a point I haven’t been clear about The Budget 
Committee is housekeeping 9 

Right The membership has always been the key people on the 
other committees And the chairman many times well, for 
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years and years the chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee was also chairman of the Budget Committee 
Then later on, they said, No, we 11 share this thing, but it 11 be 
one of the semor members Senator [Stephen P ] Teale and 
then [Senator Donald L ] Grunsky and [Senator Walter W ] 
Stiern, were all chairmen but they haven t been chairmen of 
the Senate Finance or Appropriations Committee Like 
Senator [William] Campbell is not chairman but he is a 
member of the Appropriations Committee 
So the Budget Committee itself just sort of supervises your 
work 9 

Well, supervises m a broad sense, but basically hires the analyst 
They handle issues on what we call Section 28 letters 1 which 
are budget change proposals during the year But we have to 
make the recommendation to the committee It s mostly that 
Policy issues Well, let me go back you referred to it in 
your memo We ve always had a senator as a chairman A 
strong senator 
It s a plum appointment 9 

Oh, yes And in the late fifties it had always been a Republican 
because the Republicans dominated this legislature for years 
and years And m the late fifties the legislature changed when 
[Governor Edmund G ] Pat Brown [Sr ] came in and George 
Miller was the first Democratic chairman of our committee 
Alan didn t know how he was going to get along with this fellow, 
Young Turk Democrat Liberal where he d been deahng with 
the rather conservative Republicans in the legislature And so 
during this transition phase, the new Democratic leadership 
decided they were going to make decisions on the budget the 
committee They weren t going to let this analyst make all 
these recommendations They were going to decide what to 
recommend 


1 Section 28 of the annual budget act 
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So they asked Alan to give them some recommendations 
and he being sensitive to what he thought the role of the office 
should be gave them a whole slug of recommendations They 
had a two day hearing on these recommendations and they 
finally ended up saying, We can t solve all these issues We ve 
got some people who like one recommendation, some like 
another, some are opposed The committee was split all over 
the place 

So they finally concluded, Let s let Alan do what he s 
always done Let him go to the committees, make the 
recommendations, and let him justify them, and that way we 
have our options open, the fourteen members of the committee 
are not bound to accept, support, or do anything else with what 
Alan says 

I ve always told the new staff our report is a report to the 
Budget Committee not a report of the Budget Committee 
And Washington state is the opposite Washington state has a 
legislative analyst and his book is a lot thinner because he in 
effect, can only put out ideas that have the concurrence and 
support of the whole committee 

Frankly, Alan raised a lot of issues that he wanted 
debated in the standmg fiscal committees And of course he 
[Miller] was chairman of the Senate Finance Committee But 
rather than have fourteen people make all these decisions, he 
said, You go out and fight them in your arena and make the 
recommendations, and then we 11 make the decisions in the 
traditional committee structure 

Miller had originally wanted to have more control over the 
recommendations and have them be the committee 
recommendations 7 

Oh, yes When he first came into office m 59 

That s interesting Did thereafter he and Mr Post see eye to 

eye 7 
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They became very, very close And then, later on, skipping a 
few years I developed a rather close relationship with Miller, 
and it was ironic the way it happened It was in 1966 I was a 
semor member of the tax section in the office Miller came to 
Alan and he says, I ve got to give a speech to the League of 
California Cities convention 

One of these fellows he had as his taxation consultant had 
become pretty much an alcoholic and wasn t functioning very 
well Miller didn t like to fire people and so he says, I need 
some help ' He says, I ve got to give this speech We didn t 
write speeches for the senators In this case Alan comes to me 
and he says Have you got any suggestions 9 Miller has got to 
give a speech I said, Well, I m working on a couple of things 
that might be interesting 

He said What are they 9 Well one I said 
Remember this was 1966, and Unruh had come out with his 
property tax proposal AB 2270 m 65, 1 which was basically 
granting property tax relief across the board I d been doing a 
lot of work on census data, and my conclusion was only about 
25 percent of the property tax base was homeowners Another 
20 percent was residential property, and over 50 percent of the 
property tax base was commercial and industrial 

So I said, In any across the board proposal, most of the 
benefits are going to go to commercial property rather than 
homeowners, and all the yak yak we re getting is from the 
homeowners So you re wasting money by giving across the 
board type of thing And then I said, Secondly, we have to be 
very sensitive about having a tax structure which grows with the 
economy and grows with cost 

In other words, you need an elastic tax structure And sm 
taxes like cigarettes and booze don t grow very much because 
they don t have a price factor Sales taxes grow less than 


1 AB 2270,1965Reg Sess 
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personal income And the only one that grows faster than 
personal income is the income tax Well, George Miller was 
the old line liberal who didn t like sales taxes and he liked the 
income tax And so he liked both of my suggestions I wrote up 
this speech, and his chief staff person, Dr [Harold] Hal 
Winkler, who had come out of [the University of California at] 
Berkeley a Berkeley poll sci [political science] teacher, asked 
me an awful lot of questions and finally he put some jokes on 
the front and some jokes on the end and let Miller give the 
speech 

Fine I did my job and I understood later on he made the 
same speech three or four different places Then I was down in 
his office in January of 67 and his secretary came in and she 
says, We re out of speeches Do you want me to run off some 
more 9 And Hal said, Well how many have we run off so far 9 
She says, Oh thirteen hundred and something And he says, 
Yes, let them run off some more So that was how I found out 
that he really liked the speech He gave it four times 
And sent out thirteen hundred copies of that speech That s 
quite a best seller 

Yes I found this out later he came to Alan and he says Alan 
I want to steal Johnny He called me Johnny Alan said No 
come on now I don t want you to steal one of my staff even 
though you re my chairman We 11 do the work that you need in 
the office 

He wanted you in the Senate Finance office 9 
Well, no He wanted, basically I don t know He wanted 
the availability of [someone] doing things for him He wanted 
some help that he wasn t gettmg from the tax committee, the 
joint committee which was distinct from the standing 
committee So they made the arrangements and basically I 
provided the techmcal support for Miller 
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One of the things that Miller always did he put out the 
guidelines very early He said, Johnny, you don t worry about 
the politics or the taxes You tell me where I should end up 
He says, Howl get there that s my job And those were the 
ground rules we worked under Miller was the type of guy that 
it took a long time for him to trust people But once he trusted 
you, you were m So we had that kind of working relationship 
I would give him my advice and my analysis but he worried 
about the politics 

Did you and he debate at all about where you wanted it to end 
up 9 

Oh, yes Oh he wouldn t just accept anything 

You said that he was sort of a new style liberal 

Oh, he was what I call the traditional Democratic liberal of say 

the thirties and forties Very close ties to labor And some of 

his tax attitudes were what you call traditional Democratic 

Bread and butter issues 9 

Very much so 

Does that mean that he was more in favor of increasing state 
spending 9 

In certain areas This goes back into this whole senate 
structure I wish you d been around thirty years ago, because 
when I first came up here, we had a period in California where 
the senate dominated state government There were the Hulses 
and the [Senator W P ] Riches and several other people, and a 
lot of them turned out to be chairmen of our committee This 
was when the senate was elected on the county geographic 
rather than the one man one vote basis You had some very 
strong people in the senate leadership The governors came 
and went, and the senate really dominated the state 
government 

More so than the governors m those days 9 


MORRIS 
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Oh yes more so than the governors They had a strong 
internal leadership but then the guys started dying off The 
system collapsed because they didn t bring m new people The 
one person they did bring m was Miller Here s a very 
conservative group of Republican rural legislators bringing m a 
Young Turk, metropolitan liberal Democrat into their inner 
circle 

So you re saying that Hulse and Rich respected Miller and 
brought him along in leadership? 

Very much so And more And then when the Democrats took 
over, by that time the old leadership had died off or retired 
Miller was an extremely bright guy He created his own 
leadership Oh there was [Senator President pro tern Hugh 
M ] Bums and [Senator James A ] Cobey No Cobey wasn t in 
the inner circle, 111 have to go back and look at some of the 
names But they ran things 

The way they worked it They had interlocking 
committee assignments They were on Revenue and Tax, 
Governmental Orgamzation and Senate Finance You d see 
the same people on each committee or some of the same 
people So they d run the bills through these different 
committees and if you couldn t kill it in one committee, you d 
kill it m the next one It was a very good system 

And then they had the other arrangement which I always 
thought was rather unique, the good guy, bad guy routine If 
one had a problem with the bill and for political reasons didn t 
want to be out in front with his opposition, he would go to 
another senator and say Here are my problems with this bill 
Can you take it on? And so the second senator would take it 
on The lobbyist would go to the second senator and ask, What 
can we do to work out your problems? And frankly there s 
nothing he could do, because the senator didn t have any 
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personal problems with the bill It was very frustrating to the 
lobbyist 

The lobbyist was going to the wrong person 9 

That s right And he wouldn t tell them he was doing a favor for 

somebody else 

And Judge [James] Garibaldi and some of those wise fellows 

never caught on 9 

Oh, yes Garibaldi did 

Who were some of the insiders 9 

Senator Hugh Burns [Senator Stanley] Arnold [Senator 

Randolph] Collier [Senator Luther E ] Gibson and sometimes 

[Senator J Eugene] McAteer 


[End Tape 1 Side B] 
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[Senator Joseph A ] Rattigan defimtely He s an appellate 
court judge now [Senator Edwin J ] Ed Regan sometimes 
That s quite a group isn t it 9 

These are all Democrats Teale, defimtely I remember during 
the 67 thing Senator Burns was the pro tern the so called 
leader of the senate But he would defer to Miller on financial 
matters Very defimtely I ve seen it in person, where he would 
be going one way and Miller would come into the room and 
completely change the course Burns was more of a spokesman, 
but the leadership was provided by Miller on financial matters 
And of course Miller and Unruh were two bulls, especially 
dunng this time period, and even later 
Because of their personalities 9 
Yes 

Well, at one point George Miller thought of running for 
governor 

He thought he would have run for governor, yes He was 
seriously considering running for governor when he died 
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And Jesse Unruh had been thinking about running for governor 
for some time 

Yes At the end of the 67 session I was going down to Miller s 
office and I walked into Hal Winkler s office and he was 
dictating a speech This was Miller s Don t Befoul My Aisle 
speech 

This was one you had put some work into 9 
No, no And I said This is no place for me so I got out of 
there And the last day of that session is when Miller delivered 
that famous speech against Unruh It was 67 Yes, 67 I 
talked to Winkler about this later on and the general 
impression was this was just the spur of the moment type of 
thing Oh, no Miller had thought and checked with some of 
his political companons Remember, this was right after 
reapportionment where a whole bunch of new senators had 
come over 

Many of them had been assemblymen 9 
Yes 

About one third of the senate was new people 
Unruh was trying to control both houses And this was Miller 
talking to these new people and saying Senators, don t let 
Jesse run this house along with the other one At the time I 
thought George Miller made a mistake because it was really a 
very damning speech a very personal speech History proved 
me wrong It embarrassed Unruh and secondly, it identified all 
the real Unruh loyalists That s exactly what Miller wanted to 
do, and Unruh never afterwards tried to exercise the personal 
control of the senators that he did during the 67 session 
Unruh made some requests of the senators 9 
Oh, no 

In financial legislation 9 
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He was trying to be the boss of both houses, and that s where he 
failed And he really irked Miller that year because he made a 
deal with the governor on the tax program 
With Reagan*? 

Reagan He made a deal with Reagan against Miller, and 

Miller was furious about that 

Was that the one that included new taxes 9 

Oh, that s the governor s billion dollar tax program 1 

Maybe you could sort that out for me Wasn t that the bill that 

included early childhood education financing and property tax 

relief 9 

Well, the property tax I m not sure about the early childhood 
I d have to check on that but the property tax relief, yes See, 
when Reagan came into office, he faced the problem of not 
only the tax deficit but a regular ongoing tax problem and also 
some one time carrying over problems such as paying off Pat 
Brown s deficits One of the issues that they had was do you 
have a temporary tax increase to pay off the carry over 
temporary deficit 9 And what one of them wanted to do was 
adopt income tax withholding which would produce a one time 
increase m revenues 

Of course Reagan, for his own personal reasons said no 
on withholding And this was part of the deal that Unruh made 
with Reagan There was a permanent increase in taxes to pay 
off a temporary deficit But part of the tax money was 
earmarked for property tax relief in year two, and if it didn t go 
for that then the sales tax rate would decline by half a percent 
That portion of the sales tax formed the financial pool that 
allowed us to finance the homeowners exemption in 1968 If 
you remember that homeowners exemption was the one that 


1 SB 566 1967Reg Sess Cal Stat ch 963 
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was used by the legislature as the counter measure to the first 
Watson initiative 1 

Remember the speech I was telling you about 9 Well, as a 
result of that speech saying in effect only 25 percent of the 
property taxes were [paid by] homeowners I developed a bill to 
create a homeowners exemption That was in 67 And Nick 
Petris, whom I knew, had co sponsored an assessment practices 
bill with Assemblyman [John] Knox, I think in 65 2 This is after 
several county assessors had gone to jail [San Francisco County 
Assessor Russell] Wolden and several others 

The business community really liked it and said you can t 
play games with the assessments everybody has to be assessed 
at a certain uniform percentage of market valuation And San 
Francisco had played games for years where they would have 
one unofficial assessment ratio for business property and 
another one, a much lower ratio for homeowners 

The residents, homeowners, loved it because they knew 
they d got a mce deal out of it The business people didn t like 
it but there wasn t much they could do about it Wolden had 
different assessment ratios for different types of businesses 
one for the contributors and another for the noncontributors 
And finally he went to jail As a result of A B 80 assessed 
values were raised in Alameda County on homeowners and 
Nick Petris, who co authored the bill caught an awful lot of 
yak yak from his residents, because it shifted the burden 
relieved the business community and hurt the homeowners So 
Martin came to me and he says Have you got any ideas to help 
Nick out 9 


1 Proposition 9 (November 1968) sponsored by Los Angeles County 
Assessor Philip Watson 

2 A B 80 1966 Reg Sess, Cal Stat, ch 147 
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And I said, The legislation he s putting in is pretty bad 
So we had a conference Why don t you do something with the 
homeowners exemption 1 ? Nick liked the idea 
This is you and Petris and Huff 9 
Yes We had a conversation at lunch So Nick put in the 
homeowners bill and I did some work for him, but it didn t get 
very far the first year We did some staff work and perfected it 
And in the second year he introduced it again 1 It was in a little 
better shape Still it didn t go that far And then later on that 
year there was a legislative hearing on the Watson initiative 
After the hearing, Winkler asked me, What kind of shape is 
that homeowners exemption [bill] in 9 I said, Pretty good 
shape We ve worked on it for two years now He says, Let s 
get it redrafted tomght, so that we ve got something positive we 
can do tomorrow morning when Watson is appearing and the 
legislature s response is not just negative 

So we went down to [Office of Legislative] Counsel and 
he said By the way, is there any money that can be put into this 
thing 9 It had been a five hundred dollar homeowners 
exemption With the money available from the Unruh 
provision (the continuation of the sales tax rate increase in 
Governor Reagan s 1967 tax bill), you can make it $750 So we 
did that 

At 9 00 the next mormng we got the draft from counsel 
and Miller goes over and says Nick do you want to be co 
author of this thing 9 Now it s not Nick s it s Miller s He says 
We 11 make you co author because Nick was up for reelection 
that year So then Miller puts it across the desk About an hour 
later Winkler calls me down and he says Miller s going to go to 
the Democratic Caucus and try to sell the caucus on this 
proposal He says I want you to write a straight factual 
statement on what this program does No arguments Just 


1 S B 8,1968 First Ex Sess, Cal Stat ch 1 
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factual So I went down to his office and I dictated a memo to 
his secretary, and I put it in the first person my proposal does 
this, my proposal does that I did it this way because the 
proposal hadn t been assigned a bill number yet 
It hadn t been actually introduced in the senate 9 
It had been introduced but I didn t have the bill number So I 
was dictating this thmg My proposal does this and my 
proposal does that It was a page and a half He said Well, 
OK He is going down to talk to the governor at 11 00 [A.M ] 
Just stand by, because they may need your help 
You re staying there in Petris s office 9 
No I m staying back m my own office So about 3 00 P M he 
says Come on down to the governor s office So I go down 
there I m the only techmcal staff person present and the 
whole leadership of the legislature was there There was 
Reagan and Miller and they were going through discussing what 
this proposal would do They had a few amendments 

There was an assemblyman, dead now, who was chairman 
of the Republican group He added an exemption on 
inventories and a couple of other things They d asked a few 
questions and pretty much knew where they were going 

Then the governor said, Well, why don t we break up into 
two caucuses and talk things over privately and see if we can get 
a compromise 9 because they were all under the gun of trying 
to have something positive against the Watson initiative This 
was m August of 1968 At the end of the discussion, the 
governor had made some derogatoiy comments about George 
Miller being somewhat beholden to oil interests Which was 
true But it didn t sit very well with Miller and others in this 
group 

So anyway, they broke up Reagan went into his private 
office with the Reaps [Republicans], and the Demos' 
[Democrats] sat out in front m the big conference room Then 
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they came back and Reagan said, Let s go over the components 
of the compromise, and he went down the list Everybody 
agreed to that package He said ' Now the only thing we ve got 
to do is find an author' And, you know they were working off 
of my memo They didn t see the bill They only had my 
memo That had been my proposal, the Petris Miller proposal 
So the governor talked to George and what he was 
leading up to, it was quite obvious he wanted a bipartisan 
authorship, with a Republican as the lead and a Demo as co 
author Miller let him go on for about forty five seconds and 
then he said Governor, I introduced this proposal at 9 00 this 
morning And then the governor knew they had been had So 
that s how the Miller Petris homeowners exemption program 
originated 1 It was put on the ballot because it had to have a 
constitutional change, but that s how you got the homeowners 
exemption 

Who was in that meeting of the governor s office of the 
governor s staffs Any of his finance people, or [Edwin] Meese 9 
None Crazy absolutely crazy 
Some of his immediate office staff 9 

Yes I think so But I know that I was the only technician there 

Really That s interesting He didn t work that closely with the 

Department of Finance people 9 

He didn t have them in there 

Was it frequently that you would do that 9 

It was very seldom That was an exception 

How about the rough drafting of legislation 9 How often would 

the actual idea for legislation come out of this office 9 

Well, basically on budgetary issues, not so much on policy 

issues This was sort of a umque role that we were doing, and it 

originated because he [Miller] had this speech request from the 

League of California Cities The person that normally would 


1 Proposition 1 A (November 1968) 
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have done it William Schmelzle, was over the hill and couldn t 
do it, and so Miller came to us and said, I need some help 
There s a lot of pressure, I would think, in bemg consultant to a 
staff 

Some of the research that Bill had done before I came up here, 
I would love to have my name put on But he d been too many 
years with the lobbyists and too many years with the bottle 
You said when you first came up here that there wasn t much 
techmcal staff 
No, there wasn t 
When did that start to 

Unruh brought about a real change m the staffing of legislative 
committees When I came up here, the Assembly Ways and 
Means Committee had only one professional staff person The 
Assembly Revenue and Tax Committee had a staff person who 
was selected by the chairman and left when the chairman left 
Unruh changed that He selected professional staff, that in 
effect worked for the speaker and served regardless of who was 
chairman of the committee Dave Doerr is an example He 
was hired by Unruh and served under eight or ten chairmen 
Recently, this system has broken down under [Assembly 
Speaker] Willie Brown Now the chairmen of committees 
select their own consultants who serve at the chairman s 
pleasure, rather than the speaker s pleasure 
How did that change the responsibilities of the analyst s office 9 
It changed them quite a bit We didn t do the contract work for 
committees any more We did more and more straight 
budgetary type work, rather than gettmg involved in interim 
committee work, and it changed quite a bit the nature of the 
office over the years 

Did it have an effect on the authority of the legislative analyst 9 

Probably so It was a little narrower 

How about the relation with the Joint Audit Committee 9 
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VICKERMAN As you know, they do different things They first started off 
doing more fmancial audits, then they moved more into 
program audits And now they’re bigger than we are They 
have the ability, frankly to go in and put a crew of people for 
six months on a study We can t do that We have one person 
on the assignment That person does the bill analyses, any 
reports and all the budget work on that assignment We don t 
have the in depth staffing that they have or the flexibility 
We re much more of a service organization 

As the legislative sessions grew longer it really changed 
things When I first came up here, we had a six month session 
m the odd numbered years In the even numbered years, there 
would be maybe a two or three month session And then from 
about April until November, we had a lot of time to do other 
types of studies or to obtain m depth knowledge of your agency 
and to do a lot of field work Now the sessions run until 
September of each year After cleamng up the paperwork, it s 
October and you have only October and November to do field 
work It s entirely different 

That s why we say the functions of the office have 
changed Financing has also changed an awful lot We used to 
worry just about state finances Now it s the interrelationship 
between state and local governments, especially since Prop 
[Proposition] 13 1 We re making decisions that are affecting a 
lot of local governments because we ve (the state) got the 
dough And then we entered this whole era of limitations with 
Prop 98 2 and Prop 4, the [Paul] Gann limit 3 I think we re 
coming to the end of that era We ve got ourselves in such a 
bind now that it s just absolutely pathetic 


1 Proposition 13 (June 1978) 

2 Proposition 98 (November 1988) 

3 Proposition 4 (November 1979) 
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111 give you one example Let s assume the state 1) is 
$100 million under its appropriations limit, 2) has severe 
underfunding problems in several of its General Fund 
programs, and 3) receives a revenue windfall when income tax 
receipts came in $700 million higher than the governor s budget 
estimates Now, before all of these spending limitations were 
adopted the governor and the legislature would decide which 
programs had the highest claim for this additional funding 
Now under Prop 4 and Prop 98, those funds would be 
allocated as follows 1) 41 percent of funds under the limit (i e 
$41 million) and all the excess over the limit (l e $600 million) 
must go to the K 14 education according to Prop 98 2) The 
governor and the legislature then can only allocate $59 million 
for all other General Fund programs, regardless of whether 
they have higher funding needs than education 
This is after November 1988 9 

Yes And if you try and solve your problems with welfare 
COLAs [cost of living adjustments] or anything else you can t 
do it The voters made more and more arbitrary restrictions on 
our publicly elected officials and we don t trust them 
We don t trust other agencies 9 

Well now I m saying if you look at Prop 13 and look at Prop 4 
and you look at several of these other restrictions, the bottom 
line is, the voters don t trust their elected officials to make 
decisions They ve tied so many things into one knot that the 
system is creeping to a halt 
By they you mean the public 9 

Yes And some of the statutes have locked in COLAs They ve 
locked some COLAs m to protect certain programs And if 
you re not in the favorite s group if you re other programs you 
have to fight a hell of a lot harder just to stay even 
Well I ve done some reading on the initiatives and it looks like 
there have been a lot of them all the way through the years 
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But there are many more now than there used to be The 
secretary of state has a report which showed how the number of 
initiatives really died down up until the seventies, pre 
Proposition 13 

Another one of the jobs that we do in this office is to 
estimate the state and local fiscal impact of all initiatives The 
A.G sends a proposed initiative over to my office and to the 
Department of Finance, and they want a joint fiscal estimate 
that can be incorporated into the title We prepare about 95 
percent of these fiscal estimates each year It is supposed to be 
fifty fifty between our office and Finance, but we do about 95 
percent of them and they concur But the fiscal estimate has to 
be a joint letter We get maybe fifty some initiatives each year 
and only a few will actually show up on the ballot 

Last year a lady submitted a real different initiative She 
doesn t like lawyers She doesn t like judges Her initiative says 
you can t hold public office if you re a lawyer a member of the 
bar association and all laws that have been passed since the 
creation of the bar association are voided And the bar 
association was created m California m 1926, so all laws since 
1926 were thrown out Now you tell me what the fiscal effect of 
that is 

We get a lot of those If the initiative qualifies, then we 
have to write it up for the ballot pamphlet That s one of the 
reasons that we do the initial costing, because we are the ones 
whose reputations are on the line if it qualifies for the ballot If 
someone doesn’t like our ballot write up, then we can be sued 
We get sued basically every election 
The legislative analyst s office gets sued 9 
Yes We got sued on the AIDS [Acquired Immune Deficiency 
Syndrome] initiative, 1 and we got sued on some of the insurance 
initiatives [Howard] Jarvis sued us and Gann sued us 


1 Proposition 64 (November 1986) 
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MORRIS Really 9 

VICKERMAN Oh yes 

MORRIS Because they disagreed with your fiscal analysis 9 And what 

happens 9 

VICKERMAN Well, they go to trial in Sacramento superior court We spent 
one whole day in court arguing on Prop 61, which was the 
Gann initiative that would impose a salary freeze on all state 
and local government employees 1 A lot of these initiatives are 
so badly drafted that it s absolutely pathetic 

Like the AIDS initiative of two years ago We discussed 
this measure with our counsel and asked, What does this thing 
really do 9 And the bottom line was, I don t know He says 
It could be interpreted this way, or it could be interpreted that 
way If you look carefully at our ballot analysis we can t tell 
the people what this thing does On Prop 61 there was a 
dispute over whether the Gann initiative would wipe out sick 
leave and vacation credits earned before the election If they 
were abolished then state and local governments would face a 
one time cost of about $7 billion to pay for those benefits, 
because they were a vested right 

[End Tape 2, Side A] 

[Begin Tape 2 SideB] 
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Do the analyses of the initiatives go through members of the 
Budget Committee 9 

No You ve got a misconception there Let me rephrase your 
question You re asking how does this office work in 
relationship to the Joint Legislative Budget Committee 9 Is this 
what you re asking 9 
Yes 

Through practice, essentially what the committee does is they 
give us a general charge which has been on the books for many 


1 Proposition 61 (November 1986) 
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years, saying, Give us your best advice on the budget and fiscal 
matters They do not see our budget analysis before it comes 
out In the time I ve been here no member s ever called up and 
said, Hey, be tough on this agency or easy on that agency The 
speaker the pro tern, our chairman, none of them sees our 
analysis before it comes out They give us a general charge and 
then all hundred and twenty members see the budget analysis at 
the same time 

So except for what we call Section 28 letters, where we 
make recommendations to the committee, the main functions 
of our office are decided in the Senate Budget and Fiscal 
Review or the Assembly Ways and Means Committees They 
are not decided in the Joint Legislative Budget Committee 
Our bosses do not see our analyses of ballot measures or our 
fiscal estimates Because that was given to us by an initiative, 
Prop 9 1 under [Governor Edmund G ] Jerry Brown [Jr ], and 
we re doing that for the general public, not doing it for the 
legislature 

So you ve acquired other responsibilities 
We ve acquired things because they said We want somebody 
to do something Jerry Brown said nobody could read the 
damned thing the old ballot pamphlet which was right And 
he says the lawyers in the legislative counsel s office write like 
lawyers 

Speaking as a lawyer himself 

The format on the old pre 1974, ballot pamphlet was awful 
We prepared the cost analysis part of the old pamphlet Brown 
said Let the legislative analyst s office do the whole damn 
thing And so we were given a charge of not only doing it, but 
also trying to make it understandable to the average voter 
Common Cause sued us a couple of years ago because we 
weren t making it understandable' for the average voter That 


1 Proposition 9 (June 1974) 
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suit was thrown out It was based on the concept that you use a 
reading index with eighth grade level words and you can t use 
words like legislature homeowner, clause anything with multi 
syllables 

MORRIS That doesn t apply to legislation itself though 

VICKERMAN I got sued once because I used the word annual, rather than 
fiscal year in a ballot pamphlet analysis We really have two 
clients for these analyses The people who have a vested 
interest in these writeups (either proponents or opponents) are 
very touchy about the wording And then the general lay 
person they want a simplified version 

I got sued on another one two years ago One of my 
bosses (a legislator) objected not because what we said was 
wrong but because we didn t say enough From his viewpoint, 
we didn t give enough background on the issue When we went 
before the judge and the judge said, You (the legislator), as a 
proponent, can give information on the background He said, 
Yes, but it would mean more if it were in the analyst s 
writeup That was Assemblyman [Richard] Mountjoy 
MORRIS Thank you We ve covered a lot of material today I d like to 

come back again if you can find some time 

[End Tape 2 Side B] 
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I was asking about your boss, Elizabeth Hill She has a young 
child doesntshe 9 

She has two Many of the female supervisors in the office are 

trying to make a choice between their careers and their family 

And I m losing one principal because she doesn t want to work 

full time Our work is not full time, it s full time plus overtime 

She s (one of the principals) finding that is too much for her 

situation with a young child, and so she s changing jobs going to 

another agency where she can work half time 

Does the legislative analyst s office have any policy about job 

sharing 4 ? You know, two people working one job 9 

Yes, but not at the principal level We have quite a few at the 

non principal level We frankly don t know how you can do it at 

the principal level, where you d have one boss m the mormng 

and another boss in the afternoon 

The boss in What s the difference 9 

Like how could I have I work m the mornings and 

somebody else works in the afternoon People would be 

coming down Well, you know, John said one thing and 

Henry you said something else I don t know how you do that 

supervisorial role with our type of work 

How does the function of the principal in a umt differ from the 

people 

Analyst 9 

Yes 
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The principal is not only a manager but also is in charge from a 
policy point of view 

It s an interesting administrative problem 

Yes, see most of what we ve done that they call job sharing has 

turned out to be a job division We have yet to really work out 

where you and I share an assignment We really divide the 

assignment in two parts you take one part and I take the other 

Has the legislative analyst s office workload always been 

overtime 9 

Always Just because of the cycle My computer shows that we 
had 14,000 hours of earned overtime in 87, and in that year we 
had 5 800 hours in January and another 2 300 hours in May 
I see 

So it s a very cyclical job It s a seven day a week job during 
January 

Yes Did you notice a real change in how much was required of 
you when you moved from being an analyst to being the head of 
a unit 9 

Yes I was in charge of the tax umt and we had a tax bill I think 
practically every year for about eight years m a row And my 
wife, Edna still bitches about that because when the kids were 
young she raised them because I was living down here at the 
office 

You slept on the couch 9 

No, but almost I had a lot of overtime at the office during 
those years We had a major tax bill every year for eight years 
m a row 

That s kind of what it looked like to me going through some of 

the things we talked about last time and going through my 

research That s quite a heavy load 

Yes As I say, I m thirty mne now I just look sixty 

[Laughter] 
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When you became the principal did that mean that you had 
less actual, direct contact with the tax agencies under your eye? 
No, not at that time 

When was it that you became a principal? 

Oh, God, let s see About 671 believe it was Somewhere 
around then I d have to look [Pulls out drawer] I think it was 
around that time period, right when Governor Reagan came 
into office I think it s in one of those things I gave you 
OK. I should have double checked that 
Here Let me look [Looks through papers ] Let s see Sixty 
seven to 72 In the first part of that year I had my old principal, 
and then he retired near the end of the year and I took over the 
slot By then the tax reform program had started And then 
you had the Watson initiatives The first one was in 68, and 
this is when the homeowners exemption was adopted as a 
substitute for the Watson initiative and Nick Petris was the 
author of that 

Do I understand that the legislative analyst s office opposed the 
Watson amendment? 

Well, yes We came out and raised some real questions about 
it 

What was the concern? 

First, it wasn t very well drafted I mean the first one was just 
cutting things out He just wanted to take programs off the 
property tax and he didn t say what was going to happen to 
them 

Then in 72 he tried to be responsible by spelling out what 
taxes would be increased to offset the reductions in local 
property taxes 1 And frankly, this change points out one of the 
real defects in the initiative process because he was trying to 


1 Proposition 14 (November 1972) also sponsored by Los Angeles 
Assessor Watson and known as Watson II 
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rewrite state and local finances and didn t know what he was 
doing 

He had a big ego, and he tried to rewrite school finances 
He botched it up royally and this was a constitutional 
amendment By the time the election came, the business 
community and the educational commumty knew that they 
would have been devastated by the Watson initiative And 
when he went into the editorial board of the [San Francisco] 
Chronicle and the [San Francisco] Examiner to try to get them 
to support he just got tom apart All he could do at that period 
of time was lie about the defects in his initiative, because it 
takes another initiative to correct the defects in this initiative 

This was a classical illustration of what s wrong with the 
initiative process when you screw up I mean once it s qualified 
for the election then it s the property of the voters and the 
proponents can t change it 

Right But there can be changes in the wording of an initiative 
during the signature collecting phase 4 ? 

No You have to drop it and start all over You can t change 

OK. That s what I thought After a while it looked as if 

legislators themselves began to be involved in developing some 

of the initiatives Some of the later Paul Gann initiatives have 

had strong legislative input in the original stages 

Yes some of them 

Now what was the thinking on that*? 

It became popular 

Now Reagan took on the second Watson initiative I 
remember he debated Watson or someone down in San 
Francisco at the state real estate convention I don t think he 
actually debated him but he took on the Watson initiative 
before a group of people that were very prone to vote for the 
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Watson Two And it was after Watson Two was defeated that 
the legislature passed S B 90 1 in December of 72 
So the debate over SB 90 in the legislature would have been 
going on while the initiative campaign was going on 9 
That s right And it sort of stalled in August S B 90 had 
several features in it, and one of the features was more school 
funding and an increase in the homeowners exemption 
[Kenneth] Ken Hall was the deputy director of Finance, and 
was sort of the governor s person on S B 90 He was part of the 
so called legitimate track which was working on one tax 
program At the same time you had the Neanderthals working 
on Prop l 2 in the governor s office These two groups of 
governor s people didn t like each other and didn t get along 
and didn t talk to each other 
Within the Reagan administration 9 

Within the Reagan administration That caused the governor 
problems because a lot of what Prop 1 did, which was a 1973 
proposal, was to overturn what had just been adopted mSB 90 
as part of the governor s program in December of 72 
Had Reagan himself supported S B 90 9 
Absolutely Yes And when he went down to that real estate 
convention in October m 72 where he bombed the Watson 
initiative he told them 1 We have a substitute program S B 90 
is that substitute And, if you defeat the Watson initiative we 
will push our program, which he did after the election What 
I m saying is the governor s office was like a household that had 
two sons in it 
Divided 

and the sons aren t talking to each other and each one has a 
different program One group supported S B 90 and the other 
developed Proposition 1 


1 S B 90 1972 Reg Sess, Cal Stat, ch 1406 

2 Proposition 1 (November 1973) 
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But then you ve got Father backing both sides it sounds like Is 
that inaccurate 9 

Backing both sides at different times 
I see 

And because of a little inconsistency between which side he s 
backing at different times, well, that s Father s right to be 
inconsistent 

I see Did that make life difficult for the legislative analyst s 
office trying to keep track of the 

No, not particularly, but we pointed out that one of the key 
things on Prop 1 was that it overturned what the governor had 
supported just a short time before as part of S B 90 What was 
happemng is the governor had increased expenditures by S B 
90 and he d increased them this way [Shows Morris chart ] 

He increased them That s a billion dollars 9 

Yes, a billion dollars He approved higher school funding 

property tax relief, increased homeowners exemption these are 

all the things that the governor signed into law in 1972 And 

then Prop 1 turned around and said, Hey, the level of 

expenditures is too high 

For the good of the 

People 

Yes Of the overall budget 

I ve just signed these changes into law, 1 the governor was 
saying These are my programs But the overall expenditures 
are too high, so I want to bring it back down to a lower level, 
which is what the level was before I signed these things a few 
months ago 

OK. So this is Governor Reagan saying the overall level of 
expenditures is too high 

And he wants to bring it back down to 7 percent of personal 
income The point is, it was 7 percent of personal income 
before he signed S B 90 which was only a few months before he 
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proposed Proposition 1 The governor was talking out both 
sides of his mouth Within a year, he had raised the level of 
expenditures (through S B 90) because, he said, I want to do 
more for schools and I want to do more for homeowners, 1 then 
after he signed this bill he turns around and says, Hey, the 
level of expenditures is too high, so we ve got to bring them 
back down by adopting Proposition 1 

MORRIS There was also, I seem to recall, quite a lot of pressure in the 

legislature to mcrease school funding at that point 
VICKERMAN Absolutely As you see, that was part of it SB 90 was a 

combination It was pushed by the CTA [California Teachers 
Association] very strongly And like many things in the 
legislative process part of it was what one group wanted and 
part was what another group wanted CTA wanted the school 
funded Reagan wanted some rollback in property tax rates 
That was his feature [Assembly Speaker Bob] Moretti wanted 
the homeowners exemption increased The governor wanted 
this property tax rate cap and what they call mandates, where 
the legislature can t impose a cost on local government without 
funding it So again, these are composites 
MORRIS Some of these programs were included under S B 6 in 1973 1 

VICKERMAN Just one, [Senator Alfred] Alquist s community college increase 
What had happened, this is three different things SB 90, a 
billion dollars, S B 6, and then some items were in the budget 
The combination of these things was two billion dollars 111 
give you a copy of this if you want 2 
MORRIS Yes I would like that It s a mce, tidy summary 

VICKERMAN In essence the governor was saying, I want to bring revenues 
down to 7 percent of personal income If Proposition 1 had 
been adopted the legislature and the governor would have had 

1 S B 6,1973 1974 Reg Sess, Cal Stat ch 35, 209 

2 Statement of the Legislative Analyst s Office on the Main Financial 
Issues of Proposition No 1 October 29,1973 See Appendix 
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to cut programs some of which he d just signed off on as 
governor 

There are a couple of things that go back a httle bit earlier that 

I wanted to pick up on from last time 

Sure 

I really enjoyed the materials you gave me This is going back 
to the beginning one of the items that you gave me said that in 
1959 you worked with Senator James Cobey on a state 
economic development agency 

Yes, it s what we call the Department of Commerce now 
Yes And how did you happen to get assigned to that and what 
did Senator Cobey have in mind 9 

Well you have to remember, up until this period of time we d 
had chairmen of the JLBC who were always Republican, 
because the legislature had been dominated by the 
Republicans When Pat Brown came m office in 59, now 
suddenly a whole new group of people came into power, 
Democrats Senator George Miller became our chairman 
Alan wasn t quite sure of his position He hadn t worked with 
these people that much He was a little unsure what his 
standing was And they were a little bit apprehensive about 
Alan because Alan wasn t their boy 
He d been there before 

He d been there but he d been Senator Hulse s man 
And [Legislative Analyst] Rolland Vandegnft’s protege 
Yes and all those old lme Republicans And so Alan was a 
little uncertain of where he stood And so when Senator Cobey 
comes in he s a new bright member of the Joint Budget 
Committee and he s a Democrat he comes to Alan and says, I 
need some help I want to develop a legislative program on a 
certain issue And he says, I don t have any staff Can you 
have one of your people help me out 9 And Alan says, Sure 1 
Alan is trying to make friends with him, one of his new bosses 
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So one of my jobs was to assist him in developing this bill 
And Cobey was a workaholic real bright guy but a workaholic 
And he went around and borrowed three people Somebody 
from I forget the other two agencies And so he d borrow 
the three of us and we did all the work on the bill It s a lot of 
fun I mean we drafted the bill, we put the budget together the 
whole thing It was an administration bill 
It was a governor s bill 

The governor s bill Governor Pat Brown s bill 
To establish an economic development agency 91 
Right It set up what we called the Economic Development 
Agency at that time Later on it was eliminated and then 
reestablished as the Department of Commerce But it was 
designed specifically to help businesses locate m California 
That s what it was all about 

With the long range goal being to increase state revenues 
because you increase productivity and business in California 9 
Increase business, yes 

Was that a relatively unusual idea to sell to the legislature at 
that point 9 

No no Well, there was a lot of opposition to it They said 
Why do we need to spend money doing that 9 The chamber of 
commerce does it ' That was the argument But quite a few 
states had done the same thing And this bill was a classic 
illustration of what can go wrong with legislation 

We went out and we drafted the bill We looked at all 
these other states what they re doing, tried to pick the best 
ideas developed a budget developed an organizational 
structure the whole works Got the bill passed, the governor 
signed it I forget what the budget was but we had worked out, 
here s what it s going to cost, here s what it s going to do 


1 S B 43,1959 Reg Sess, Cal Stat, ch 1911 
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The governor goes out and picks a guy who on paper had 
the best credentials in the world to take this job He d been an 
economist for Ford Motor Company, a professor, he d been in 
the academic side and on the firing line working for big 
corporations And he was a disaster 
A disaster 9 

Well, let s put it this way He gave most of the money m the 
budget to a bunch of his former students or colleagues down at 
UCLA [University of California at Los Angeles] in research 
contracts, and he used the business strictly to promote himself 
And the organization almost died because he mismanaged it 
completely 

Did Pat Brown have some concerns about the way he was 
running the agency 9 

Yes, but it took a while to find out what was going on and then 
a couple of years later he s gone He was a professor down at 
UCLA and he really did very little with the organization We 
found out later that while he was on the state payroll as the 
director of this department, he was giving lectures back at the 
University of Michigan and promoting himself 

Rather than hiring a staff to do what was budgeted, he 
took the money and converted it into research contracts which 
he gave his friends down at UCLA, and a lot of the contracts 
were never finished The state had to sue some of these 
contractors 

Was this the era when the government was usmg social science 
research think tanks to bring some outside expertise to bear 
These were basically all people down at UCLA where he was a 
professor 

During Pat Brown s administration, there were a number of 
contracts to people like Lockheed [Corporation] and 
That was later on 

OK That was a different program altogether 9 
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Yes, different program entirely That s what led to the creation 
of what we call the Section 28 process 
OK 

The administration redirected without legislative review 
money from different departments to pay for some contracts 
with Lockheed and the aerospace industry And [Senator 
James R ] Jim Mills Yes, there s a whole history behind 

that 

I m not sure I understand 

Basically, much later on in the Pat Brown regime he wanted a 
P R [public relations] type of contract 
Pat wanted*? 

Yes, Pat wanted to show that he was in tune with aerospace 
Aerospace was a real buzz word at the time, and he wanted to 
show what they could do for government And rather than 
coming to the legislature and saying, I want to enter into 
research contracts with the aerospace industry so they can help 
us in mass transit and help us on garbage and in other areas 
They can improve our life by using their technology He didn t 
do that 

He went around to four different agencies I think it was 
and he says in effect, Donate part of your budgeted funds to 
this enterprise and we 11 use the funds for contracts for the 
aerospace industry And, of course [director of Finance] Hale 
Champion did it He went around and put the arm on these 
departments 
I wondered about that 

And said in effect, You are going to donate $100 000 apiece for 
this unbudgeted activity And when some members of the 
legislature found out what was going on they went right through 
the roof on this thing Jim Mills being one of them As a result 
of that they established a procedure saying in effect, When you 
want to spend money that isn t part of the budget, the 
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administrator has to notify and seek the concurrence of the 
legislature This procedure is spelled out m Section 28 of the 
annual budget act 

[End Tape 3, Side A] 


[Begin Tape 3 SideB] 
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Each budget act has one 

And it s the same Section 28 9 And it s Section 28 in each one 9 
Yes And that s where Section 28 started, because of these 
aerospace contracts of Pat Brown and Hale Champion 
Were they more productive of ideas that were helpful to the 
state government than the earlier procedure 9 
Well I think you re mixing apples and oranges What the 
legislature was very disturbed about was, if I give you money to 
run a program and then you take the money and give it to 
something else, that s not good budgeting That was the fight 
Right 

And frankly I don t know whatever came out of those four 
contracts, whether they had any good ideas or not I don t even 
remember them But the thing was that Pat Brown got an idea 
and rather than presenting it to the legislature and having them 
fund it, he did it through the back door And that s what upset 
the legislature 

So this would be part of the story of some of the difficulties 
between Pat Brown and Jesse Unruh because Jim Mills was 
close to Unruh at that point 9 

Yes, I think he was the senate pro tern at the time that that 

happened, I m not sure Mills gives a lot of background on that 

particular incident in his book 

Yes A Disorderly House 91 

Yes He goes into that in very much detail 


1 James R Mills (Berkeley Heyday Books, 1987) 
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Well, I mentioned Lockheed because they were one of the 
larger aerospace compames at that point Didn t they also have 
a proposal to work with the state on developing electronic data 
processing computer equipment, and things like that 9 
I don t remember I know at that period of time they were 
trying to do a lot of things because it was considered the in 
thing to do to have aerospace supply their technology to other 
fields A lot of the BART [Bay Area Rapid Transit District] 
situation was the same concept The whole BART thing was, 
Hey let s use our technology to design a new rapid transit 
system and we have the Rohr [Company] firm down m San 
Diego and you don t have to have all of these railroad, 
institutionalized ways of doing things They had some good 
ideas, but they sure screwed up on some other ones And that s 
why BART has never worked the way it was designed to work 
Did the legislative analyst s office have any oversight or do any 
management studies of specific local 
They did on BART 
Did they 9 How did that come about 9 

That was a very unusual thing You know that BART was run 
by a former reporter for the Oakland Tribune 
Mr [William] Stokes 

Yes He became the head of BART, and I guess he, in effect, 
delegated an awful lot of the management and decision making 
process to the contractors And I think a large part of it was he 
didn t have the techmcal background to make some of these 
decisions so he d let Bechtel [Development Company] and 
General Electric [Company] and a lot of these firms make some 
of the decisions 

After BART was under construction and I guess, started 
operating, the legislators from the Bay Area got very, very 
concerned that things were not going as they had been 
promised And they said, 1 What can we do about it 9 So they 
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came to Alan and they wrote a round robin letter, which was 

very unusual, and they said, Can you help us out by looking 

into certain things at BART'? They had a list that they wanted 

looked at And we did We assigned some of our people on the 

special project and we came out with a series of reports that 

were highly critical of BART, and probably led to Stokes s 

departure But that was an unusual procedure 

That would be San Francisco legislators and East Bay 

In the Bay Area, the Bay Area legislators 

Right Contra Costa people 9 

I don t know exactly, but I assume so yes 

That was the last leg to be completed, out to Walnut Creek and 

Contra Costa 

And basically the reason was that they had real safety problems 
That was what the legislative analyst s 
Safety and It s just a whole group of things It wasn t 
working the way it was supposed to And then what happened 
was that a lot of these big contractors and I m talking about 
Bechtel and General Electric they sat back and said They 
were very very reluctant to come in and admit saying Hey 
here s how we can change it because they were afraid they 
were going to be sued for not doing the job right the first time 
And it got to be real touchy of what they would do to help 
correct the system 

Did the reports lead to any legislation 9 
I think so yes 

Do you recall who might have been the legislators who were the 
prime movers 9 

I don t but Wayne Keatley of our office would know 
He was one of your staff who worked on it 9 
Yes, he worked on it 
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You also worked on something called the [Senate pro tem 
Howard] Way [Assembly Speaker Robert] Monagan tax study 
in 1969? 

Yes 

This would be just about the time you became a principal in the 
tax umt 

That was 671 became a principal Yes Way was he was the 
pro tem at the time Frankly, I don t know what the study did 
That one, I remember there was such a thing but I don t think 
anything came out of it 

In doing some other research I read that a couple years earlier 
that Nicholas Petris was chair of another big tax study that was 
done by the legislature, and the material I saw on that said that 
that was the fust major study of the Califorma tax system that 
had ever been made and there were fifteen volumes of it 
Well, he did that when he was in the assembly Yes those are 
the brown reports I mean brown in color I ve got a whole 
bunch of them upstairs 
Oh, I see 

This was when Nick was chairman of the Assembly Revenue 
and Tax [Taxation] Committee And those were the basis for 
A B 2270 which was the Petris Unruh he calls it Petris Unruh 
Unruh called it Unruh Petns That was the tax program that 
started this whole thing back in 64 
Even though that didn t pass? 

A B 2270 is the one that started the feud between Unruh and 
Pat Brown Because Unruh was putting his political reputation 
on the line and doing something in this area and Pat Brown, for 
a variety of reasons, shot it down, and an awful lot of bad 
feeling developed over the way Hale Champion handled that 
issue 

Did you have any contacts with Mr Champion yourself? 
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Oh very few Very few Most of my contacts were with Ralph 
Currie and the other people m the Department of Finance 
Well, they re kind of your opposite numbers They re career 
staff 

Career people, yes No, I didn t have very much dealing with 

Hale I don t think I ever had a sitting across the table dealing 

with Hale Alan would butlwouldnt 

The Way Monagan tax study 

Was this the one we did up in Tahoe 9 

That is what I was going to ask you It had some concerns 

about the numbers of exemptions m the various tax programs 

and the way 

We look at those all the time 

Is that one of the standard things that the legislative analyst s 

office is concerned about 9 

Yes 

Does that have any influence on the discussion of what tax 
policy will be or tax legislation 9 

Sure There’s all kinds We call those tax expenditures now 
and we put out reports on them every couple of years And 
essentially what happens, when you need the money, this 
subject is the first thing you look at, because it s loophole 
closing and it s easier to do things like that than it is to raise 
rates or impose a new tax 

And the last time we developed proposed legislation on 
these things, what was it, 82 83, there was a whole series of 
those things that the speaker grabbed a hold of and pushed 
through to make some extra money But that s about the only 
time you really eliminate exemptions, when the state needs the 
money 

I see How about special districts 9 That was something else 
that the program was concerned about 
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VICKERMAN Yes We ve got way too many of them We haven t solved the 
problem of special districts at all It s one of the perennial 
problems I don t know how many fire districts there are in 
Sacramento Some special districts lost a lot of importance m 
the wake of Prop 13 because they didn t have the revenue 
raising ability that they had before So a lot of the special 
districts have declined in importance 
MORRIS Have they? 

VICKERMAN Yes, because they now are much more a part of the 1 percent 
property tax limit and can t go out and raise independent 
revenues the way they used to 
MORRIS So, are some of them closing down? 

VICKERMAN I haven t followed it lately I don t think they re as important as 
they used to be 

MORRIS That s an unexpected fallout from Prop 13 

VICKERMAN Yes Sacramento s a classic case where they use a lot of special 
districts because two thirds of our population is in 
unincorporated areas So how do they get municipal services? 
They get them through the special districts And they ve had I 
think, twenty some fire departments in the county We don t 
need twenty some fire departments They’re domg some 
consolidation now, but they don t have the clout that they used 
to have Again it s hard to consolidate There are over a 
thousand school districts in the state You don t need a 
thousand school districts 
MORRIS You wouldn t think so 

VICKERMAN But trying to eliminate them is very, very difficult 

MORRIS About the time of this 1969 tax study was when you got a new 

chairman of the Joint Legislative Budget Committee 
VICKERMAN Who s that? 

MORRIS I have it right here in my notes Steve Teale 

VICKERMAN Yes 
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You mentioned him last time we talked but I didn t really get a 
sense of how in what ways he was different from George 
Miller 

He was a very close friend of George Miller He was part of 
that Miller inner group, you know, the m group that ran the 
senate And when George died We worked very closely 
together, and there were a couple of times that were very 
embarrassing for me 

Lobbyists would come up to me and say, Senator Teale 
wants you to look over these amendments I d look at him, 
'Yeah 4 ? 

He says, Well Teale won t put them in unless 
Vickerman Johnny he called me, says they are OK. That s 
not my job But here I was telling the League of California 
Cities, Yes, your amendments are OK. 

And was the lobbyist doing the leg work 4 ? 

Yes 

Rather than 

I was head of the tax section but again a lot of this stuff is 

personal I worked with every conference committee on taxes 

during these years, because they trusted me 

Well, by then you had ten years experience 

Yes they knew me, they knew what kind of work I would do 

and they knew they could rely upon me It wasn t because I was 

head of the tax section It was because I was in the slot and I 

had developed a working relationship with these members 

It sounds like Senator Teale was not as forceful and didn t have 

as strong ideas about what tax policies should be 

That wasn t his strong field, no But he was a very strong 

individual, and he s still alive Real mce guy But see, when he 

was in power the legislature shifted, too And this is when you 

had Senator Way as pro tern, and Way had made an 

arrangement Up until that time all of our chairmen had 
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always been senators, and Way had made an arrangement 
whereby Assemblyman [Frank] Lanterman chairman of Ways 
and Means a Republican, should be given the chairmanship of 
JLBC [Jomt Legislative Budget Committee] 

Did he’ 

Oh yes 

I don t find him on the list I find him as a member of the 
committee 

There s a story behind that too Teale was chairman, but the 
political composition had changed He was a holdover 
chairman Way had made his political commitment to a 
member of the other house And the member (Lanterman) of 
the other house had got the support of Bobby Crown who was 
the chief Democrat over there in the Ways and Means he had 
been chairman of Ways and Means and now was vice chairman 
and Teale didn t want to lose his job He liked being 
chairman of JLBC And he was trying to turn Bobby Crown 
around because Bobby Crown had committed himself to Frank 
Lanterman And he was stalling on calling an organization 
meeting of the JLBC, because he knew if he called one he was 
out of a job I mean he would lose his chairmanship 
The committee elects its own chair’ 

Yes, yes And what happened was Lanterman was getting a 
little nervous because he had been promised something and it 
should have been delivered and it wasn t being delivered And 
he knew what was going on So he was pressuring Way who 
pressured Teale and finally Way called up Teale and I heard 
this from a very reliable source told him 'You either call a 
meeting of the committee by next week or 111 do it myself 
And Teale was furious And he started plotting the overthrow 
of Way that day, and by next week Way was no longer pro tern 
That s why you don t see Mr Lanterman as chairman because 
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he never got to be chairman because the man who made the 

commitment was overthrown on that very issue 

I see, on that very issue And it wasn t 

And all Way was doing was a favor for a friend in the other 

house But he d had other problems too 

What kind of other problems 9 

Howard is a real classic guy, a class act, a bnght guy But he 
didn t understand some subtleties He wanted to reorganize the 
senate, to make it run much more efficiently And one of his 
things on reorganizing the senate was having less committee 
chairmen but the members didn t want to have less committee 
chairmen And so every time he tried to consolidate some of 
these committees he made some enemies On paper it may be 
much more desirable to have a smaller group of committees, 
but members get publicity from being a chairman If you re a 
back bencher are you going to be very happy about the 
gentleman who cuts down the number of chairmanships 9 
It doesn t sound like human nature 
He wasn t very politically astute 
Right 

And he didn t last very long I think he lasted about a year 
Was Jim Mills part of the process with Senator Teale 
No, I think [Senator Jack] Schrade came in, Jack Schrade from 
San Diego came in and the old guard threw out Howard Way 
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Jack Schrade was part of the old guard in a sense 9 

He was the front man for the old guard 

I see He was ambitious himself m looking for 

I think he was more of a front man than anything else The old 

guard didn t like what Howard was doing and they threw him 

out But it was a coalition It wasn t just one Both Jack and 

Howard got in there as coalition candidates 

The It s time for Hugh Burns to step down group 9 
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Yes that type And he and [Senator Anthony] Beilenson and a 

combination of the Republican and Democrat reformer types 

went m office and they reformed themselves right out of office 

And what lit the fuse was this JLBC 

I can believe that That was a fairly major challenge to 

Well Way took on a very top insider (Teale) who knew how the 

system worked and who was now in the minority because the 

political power had changed and 

This is during the Reagan administration 

During the Reagan years 

Right, 68 to 70 I m interested as to what Lanterman s position 
was, how he came to be strong enough to make such a 
suggestion that there be such a major change in 
I think it wasn t that The fact is that if you look at our book we 
always had senators as chairmen and some members of the 
assembly said Why is it always a senator*? Why can t we get an 
assemblyman m on the act 7 
What is the answer to that 7 
Well, it started off that way 

Right You ve got equal numbers of senators and assemblymen 
on the committee 

Yes, but the assembly runs the Joint Audit Committee and the 

senate runs the JLBC But there are some assembly people 

who think that that is not the way it should be 

I can believe that 

And so the issue is not dead 

You did have Frank Lanterman as vice chair 

Yes Which is typical The leading member from the other 

house is vice chair, just like [Assemblyman John Vasconcellos] 

Vasco is vice chair right now 

Right When Lanterman didn t succeed in his move to get to be 
chairman, did he make life difficult for Steve Teale as 
chairman 7 
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No He understood, he had been had And Steve s in power 

Right Well, my recollection of Frank Lanterman is that he was 

not without power himself 

That s right But he is a realist 

Right That s part of being a successful politician 

Yes He was a realist 

There were some pretty interesting active assemblymen on the 
committee over the years How did they figure 9 Did they hold 
their own with the senate members, or did they just sit there in 
the committee meetings and let the senate 
Well see, you re making a wrong assumption, and that is that 
the committee really did that much And the committee didn t 
See, the basic organization structure has always been that the 
committee is a housekeeping committee And the actual action 
takes place in Ways and Means and the senate appropriations 
committees So when you say Assemblymen, what did they do 
m the committee 9 there wasn t much for them to do or not do 
on the committee per se 

Except that they could come in and ask for special studies 
and 

They do that individually Sure they can do that individually 
They don t want to go to the committee for those They come 
in and all requests for information are done on a confidential 
basis A member comes to us, he doesn t go to the committee 
he doesn t go to the chair 
I see 

He goes right to us Any member Any of the hundred and 
twenty 

I see Is there a budget set up for that 9 

Well no That s part of our activities under joint rules 

That s part of your job 9 

Yes That any member can come in and ask us we call them 
assignments and you 11 see a number of them If a member 
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wants any information, he comes in, or writes a letter or calls us 
up and says, Can you do such and such? And we [say], Sure 
And we do it The letter goes to him, and only he can release it 
It s confidential unless he releases it 
The material that you develop for him is confidential? 
Confidential Strictly client and lawyer relationship I had one 
request that was rather funny I had an assemblyman who was a 
Republican who was carrying the governor s tax programs And 
being a smart legislator, he came to us and said, 1 Look over 
these proposals, 1 that Finance had given him, and give me your 
comments on their fiscal estimates and what problems they may 
have with them And so he was just trying to get information 
from both sides, because he s carrying this program 
Right, to see where the booby traps are 
Yes So I called up Finance to get some information and by 
that time, Cap Weinberger was director of Finance and Cap 
and I had a feud before one of the Ways and Means 
subcommittees on his budget He gave Lanterman a snow job 
before committee, and I told Lanterman what he was doing 
and Cap didn t think I should do that I had worked very closely 
with Cap when he was an assemblyman, but now we were 
antagonists over his budget And he came back and told his 
people Don t give any information to Vickerman or anybody 
who works for him unless it comes in m writing and goes out in 
writing Well, we can’t work like that 

So I m trying to get some information on his tax program, 
and of course he thought I m working for a Democrat Well I 
can t tell him who I m working for I m working for, I just say, 
a legislator And that s all I can say And they were not going 
to give me anything And so I called up the deputy director 
over there, and I read him the not act and I said, Do you want 
me to go back to my legislator and tell him that you refuse to 
give me any information on the governor s tax program? And 
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this guy was a little more level headed than Cap was Cap was 
mad at me at the time and he said, Oh, hey, come on 111 
work it out, which he did And of course, I don t think he 
knows to this day that I was working for the Republican author 
on this program 

MORRIS That must be an interesting position to be in Are there any 

other of these assignments that you remember particularly'? 

VICKERMAN Sure Well, I remember that one just because I had worked 

very closely with Cap when he was on the liquor study Do you 
remember that 9 

MORRIS Yes 

VICKERMAN I d worked with him very closely on that So we knew each 
other very well 

And I remember very specifically that Finance had a 
procedure at the time whereby we could sit in on preliminary 
hearings between the Department of Finance and the agencies 
on the budget We couldn t ask questions, but we could sit 
there and observe And Finance didn t like that because they 
said it gives us too much of an insight into the budget, their 
internal discussions And what Cap was proposing to do was 
cut us out of those hearings He was giving a snow job to the 
legislature on how he was changing procedure, and I just laid it 
out cold turkey And the Republican members of the 
committee backed me and told Cap, No way And Cap got 
mad at me, because he didn t like what I said 

MORRIS In this 87 88 report 1 it looked as if at least in recent years the 

office has called on outside organizations like Arthur Andersen 
[and Company] and Price Waterhouse [Company] in doing 
studies for the state 


1 Office of the Legislative Analyst, Analysis of the 1987 1988 Budget 
Report of the Legislative Analyst to the Joint Legislative Budget Committee 
Sacramento California 1987 
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Yes There s a big reason for that These are what we call 
special contracts Essentially what the legislature is saying is 
that they want some special studies and they don t trust the 
departments to either do the studies or to do the contracting for 
the studies A lot of them are m the education area So they 
came to us and said Analyst, we 11 give you the money either 
directly or indirectly A lot of times they d put the money in 
the department s budget with a proviso they contract with us 
And we went out and let the contracts for these studies and 
administered the contracts 

Even though the money is coming you say, from the 
Department of Education 9 
That s right 

That s an interesting control 

And it s basically because the legislature found they started 
pretty much in education but they didn t trust the Department 
of Education to write the contract because they thought it 
would be too self serving, because the contracts are looking at 
functions m the department that they wanted an outsider to 
investigate Some of these contracts were for $300 000 to 
$400,000 We didn t have the internal resources to do these 
studies by ourselves in addition to our other responsibilities 
We don t have enough staff to do studies of those magnitudes 
Is there any way you can do kind of a check on how those 
studies are coming along and whether 
We do that I mean that s one of the administration functions 
we have We pay the contractor, we go through a bid procedure 
on getting the contract, we select the contractor 


[End Tape 3, Side B] 

[Begin Tape 4 Side A] 

VICKERMAN us work, but it s worked out 
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It sounds like there have been improvements in state 
procedures for contracting with outside organizations 
I wouldn t say No I mean this was to meet a particular need 
The legislature found out that it didn t have to rely strictly on 
the departments There was another alternative to do 
somethmg m these areas 

Would this procedure have been developed originally for the 

Department of Education because the education budget is so 

large 9 There are so many numbers to deal with 9 

Yes But the mam reason it was developed was the legislature 

didn t trust some of the departments That s the reason it 

developed They wanted somebody else to write the contract 

and momtor it, so it didn t become a sweetheart arrangement 

between the department and the contractor 

Could we talk a little bit about the arrival of federal funds in 

large numbers in the sixties and seventies 9 

That s not my area really 

It s not your area OK Is that a special part 9 

Well it would be more m the health area, health and welfare, 

and some in education, but more [LAO Chief Deputy Thomas 

J ] Tom Dooley s area the Medi Cal program and everything 

else, that part of the budget was not my area of 

Well, I was wondering if the federal funding had, and the shifts 

when revenue sharing came along the kind of complicated 

formulas for local participation 

I worked on part of the federal revenue sharing 

Yes Did that have some effect on how the state budget momes 

were spent or the state revenues came in 9 

Sure It was treated like the lottery money is treated now you 

know it s there, it s supposed to be supplemental, but what is 

supplemental and what it is supplementing is a little bit hard to 

determine When it started they tried to earmark this money 

for specific purposes and then it got meshed mto the whole pot 
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I ve had people tell me that federal funding usually meant that 
there were additional expenditures of state tax money that 
became involved in managing 
Probably 

Not a serious problem 9 

See, this was not I forget Two hundred million dollars a 
year It wasn t that big of a piece of the whole pie Medi Cal 
and some of the other things are much more important in 
monetary terms 

OK. In reading the annual report, I came across the policy 
issue umt and I wondered how that developed and how that 
works 

Basically, we ve always had a little bit of that activity Our 
concern a few years ago was we were so much tied into day to 
day activities that we didn t have the time to look at things 
beyond this year s budget Each section of the office had an 
obligation to look into longer term issues, but they were so tied 
up with what had to go out tomorrow, or next month that they 
didn t have the time to look at longer range issues 
Now is this just within the staff 9 
That s right 

Is this like the principal analysts in each area 9 
No We ve got a separate umt, that works on its own projects 
and also works with this section on longer term issues We have 
three people m the umt right now One person is sort of the 
head of the umt That person covers three or four different 
areas One does recruiting And then you have one specialist 
who works on long term issues For example you II see more 
and more of our book This is almost twice the size it was 
last year 
Oh I see 

And we re getting more and more into issues like the one on 
insurance and utilities 
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Now this Perspectives and Issues 1 looks like the sort of thing 
that our office would find very helpful 

The P and I [Perspectives and Issues] is the macro overview and 
th & Analysis is the micro analysis of individual budgetary items 
You notice a big mcrease in the P and I compared to last year 
[Pulls out previous year s copy ] 

It s about double in size 

Just about double There s twenty two different write ups this 
year [Turns pages of book ] 

OK Major issues 

There was the Gann issue, there s 

Growth clean air, solid waste management 

Growth, yes Again this is part of that whole concept of 

looking at things a little broader trying to go beyond what s just 

dealing with this budget 

Based on the data that had been developed m the individual 
department by department analyses 9 
Some of it Not in the growth issue that wasn t developed by 
the departments, it s developed from all sources We re just 
looking at cross cutting issues, such as transportation, water 
policy, clean air and housing how do they interrelate 9 What 
are we doing about these things 9 Where are we going in the 
future 9 

Future, emerging issues, in other words 
That s right Absolutely 

How has the legislature responded to these documents 9 
They re thinking more and more about it But again, part of the 
issue is you have to deal with the Gann spending limits, and I 
think we re at the point now where we re at such gridlock due to 
these artificial restrictions on making decisions that we 


1 Office of the Legislative Analyst, The 1989 90 Budget Perspectives 
and Issues, Report of the Legislative Analyst to the Joint Legislative Budget 
Committee Sacramento California 1989 
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probably will have some change But we haven t been able to 
do too much I m talking about as a legislative body in the 
past, because they haven t been able to do much money wise 
What we have right now, I think, is a broad concurrence 
that you should raise the gasoline tax, and you need to do 
something about highways But highways and General Fund 
activities are both under the same limit on spending, called the 
Gann limit So if you raised the gas taxes by $500 million a 
year you d have to cut General Fund expenditures by $500 
million a year in order to spend those gas taxes That’s the 
ludicrous situation we re m 

Does this Perspectives and Issues document include data that 

has been developed on public attitudes 7 

No attitudes are not our business 

The feasibility of the legislature tackling those issues 7 

We re dealing from a policy point of view here are the things 

that you can do but we re not into attitudes That s somebody 

else s thing to work with 

Yes OK 

We ve got a hundred and twenty members who worry about 

attitudes plus a lot of newspapers 

Yes Do the newspapers generally treat you reasonably 7 

Yes very much so 

And the radio and the TV 7 

Yes What surprises us continually and it shouldn t but 
members can be around the legislature for a good many years, 
never serve on Ways and Means or the senate [finance] 
committees and not know the budget, or have an elementary 
concept of the budget and fiscal issues 
Doing individual bill analyses and working with individual 
legislators does not serve as a way to get across to them general 
budget questions 7 
No, it doesn t 
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That sounds to me as if, until a legislator gets on a finance 
committee they generally don t understand overall budget 
matters 

They worry about other things they worry about schools, they 
worry about law, they worry about the policy committees 
they re on and they re familiar with the budget and the general 
concept, but they really don t have a good insight mto the 
budgetary problems, because it s not something they have to 
deal with 

The logical conclusion to that is that then the people who are 
on the finance and fiscal review committees thereby have much 
more authority and decision making potential for how those 
budget decisions are developed 

Sure because what happens is you and I know that if you re 
not on the committee you re going to say, Well, how should I 
vote*? And [if] all your members of your party are saying, Hey 
this is what we should do 1 you re going to follow their lead, 
unless you have a strong district or personal reason to go to the 
contrary 

Interesting I need some more information on some of your 
other chairmen, like after Steve Teale there was [Senator] 
Donald Grunsky for four years Now, how was he as chairman 9 
He was a Republican long time member, not really that much 
interested in budgetary issues much more interested in other 
issues education law Was not an aggressive chairman 
Does that complicate the legislative analyst s job 9 
No 

You just proceed as usual 9 

Sure, because it s a housekeeping committee primarily 
Yes except that the people on it tend to 
But the decisions are made in a different arena 
Right 
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They re not We may have a committee hearing two or 
three times a year That s all And most of them are on 
housekeeping functions 

Then [Senator] Dennis [E ] Carpenter was chair for just a short 
time 77 78 Was that because Grunsky had retired? 

That s right 

And was it that Carpenter wasn t terribly interested or 
No, he retired at the end 
Oh, OK. 

He s a lobbyist a very successful lobbyist 

Using his traimng in the legislature to good advantage? 

Dennis is an extremely able and bright person And I ve often 
wondered he was a Republican from Orange County I often 
wondered what would have happened to his career if the 
Republicans had been in control He would have obviously 
been one of the leaders of the legislature And we 11 never 
see But he could have been another George Miller I think 
in running, say Senate Finance or something like that if the 
political powers had changed He was very instrumental in 
selecting [Legislative Analyst William] Bill Hamm as legislative 
analyst That occurred during his regime Dennis could have 
been a George Miller if he had had the votes 
Is that why he decided to retire from the legislature? 

That I think and Yes He s always had a lot of financial 
interests and I guess he just got tired of living on a salary and 
he could do a lot of other things And I think his marriage was 
going on the rocks and several other different things 
Did you have much advance warning that Alan was going to 
retire? 

Well sort of Yes You could watch the clock, and it was either 
one year or the next, because we knew when he would be sixty 
three 

He had said that he wanted to leave before he was sixty five? 
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Well, sixty three is the way our retirement system This is 
when you max out 1 [when retirement benefits reach their 
maximum] 

I see 

That would be a typical departure date for him Now, whether 
he was going to go beyond that or not was the issue Not before 
but beyond Alan was very conscious of a lot of things See, 
this was his baby He built this office He was a real innovator 
And as the godfather of this institution he was very, very 
conscious that he wanted to leave when the institution was not 
under attack and that there would be a successful transition 
from him to his successor 
Did he see some signs of opposition? 

Under Reagan He was under very heavy personal attack by 
Reagan from 73 on, over Prop 1 
Why was that? 

As I told you last time Reagan was using Prop 1 as his 
platform to run for the presidency, and we were the one 
independent organization that was saying it wouldn t do what 
the governor s party line was stating? And our credibility was 
better than the governor s credibility, and Moretti and his 
people used it to defeat Prop 1, and Reagan was unhappy, very 
unhappy I mean he had a press conference which was called 
for the sole purpose of attacking Alan Post Unprecedented 
Did it do any damage to the office s credibility? 

Sure Probably yes Because I he pulled in a lot of cards of the 
Republicans saying That s your employee attacking me and 
attacking our position 

Did you get some sense of that from some of the Republican 
members of the 
Oh yes* 

I see 
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But the other part of it, what really saved us, was the other 
Republicans who weren t getting out in front but were 
supporting us quietly behind the scenes They knew what was 
going on 

Would this be sort of a moderate/conservative split in the 
Partly but a lot of it was personality, too It was 
moderate/conservative, but also there were just a lot of 
Republicans who knew what the hell was going on, and they 
said Alan, you may be a little harsh on it, but you’re probably 
right The governor s people had given the legislature and the 
public a snow job 

And found a handy scapegoat in the legislative analyst s office 9 
Yes That was probably the biggest challenge to this office But 
Alan had the bank account theory, which is very important you 
try to do things for members to add to your assets because there 
are times when you have to stand up on an issue and take the 
heat Those times are the withdrawals 

Prop 1 was such a time I mean we were asked 
specifically certain things We were asked Do the numbers 
make sense 9 We said No they do not make sense And 
when that kind of a situation the number game is being 
played then you ve got to stand up and say so and you ve got to 
take the hits that you are being exposed out there, because we 
have the techmcal expertise to do so 
People really don t like being told that they re wrong 
No 

That relates to another general question that continues in 
researching state government the constant controversy over 
my numbers versus your numbers 
Like right now like in the deficit 

That s a good example And over the years there have been 
So far, [Governor George] Deukmejian hasn t taken us on 
personally he just said we ought to get our act together 
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because, You are saying one thing and I m saying another, and 
you ought to come over and join my bandwagon 1 
But, over the years, there have been similar quarrels about sales 
tax revenues and 

Sure But those are not You ve got to divide those issues 
into two different parts The administration doesn t really get 
upset with you if we come out and say We don t think that this 
is a good program or we don t hke that or something else 
Where we get into major fights with the administration is over 
credibility where we in effect are saying, You re lying And 
we have done so on several occasions and that s where it gets 
bitter 

For example, we got along pretty well with Reagan during 
his first term He didn t like a lot of things we did but, you 
know, it wasn t personal at all Remember, Reagan had tried to 
hire Post as director of Finance 
Indeed 

But Reagan ran for reelection m 1970 and he ran on the 
platform of no new taxes 
Sounds familiar 

Yes And then we had the 70 71 recession which was an 
aerospace recession, which hit California much worse than it 
did the nation And the way a budget is put together is you take 
all your small spending stuff first and you make your decisions 
on those Next you take your medium sized departments and 
make decisions Finally you get a figure on your revenues and 
then you try to see how your major spending areas fit in with 
the revenues When they looked at those figures they said, 

Hey it doesn t work So they basically lied about the welfare 
costs in the budget 

This is on their big welfare reform program 91 


1 S B 796,1971 Cal Stat, ch 578 
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Yes 1971 So we looked at the fiscal effects the fiscal cost of 
that thing And so we came out and said The thing does not 
hold water And we challenged the credibility of those 
numbers and the credibility of the budget Now we re not 
talking really policy Well, we re talking both We’re talking 
policy and we re talking credibility in numbers And that s 
where the feud started between our office and Reagan, because 
the whole year he was trying to say, We don t have a problem 
And it wasn t until the end of that year, I think, that the state 
adopted [income tax] withholding to get ourselves out of the 
problem 1 

[William T ] Bagley the Republican assemblyman, was 
the author of withholding You remember at this period of 
time Reagan was against withholding 
That s the first time I’ve heard a connection between the 
passage of withholding and welfare reform 
Well, it was all part of this whole question In 1971, we were in 
a midst of an economic recession Reagan beat Unruh but he 
had run on the basis that I m not going to raise taxes, and we 
have to have a balanced budget 

It s really helpful to get your formula about how the budget is 
put together Why is it that the major items 
Because they re the big expenditures and it takes time You 
need the latest estimates possible on what the welfare case load 
is or what some of these Medi Cal case loads are things like 
that Those are much harder to figure out and especially when 
changes are occurring m the economy which can influence 
some of these things I mean it s easy to put together a budget 
of the Department of Motor Vehicles, but it s much harder to 
put together something for Medi Cal because there s 


1 S B 12,1971 Cal Stat, ch 1663 
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tremendous spending and what is going to be the participation 
rate 9 

See a lot of our budgets contain what we call open ended 
appropriations, which are entitlements In other words the 
state says We will give so many dollars to everybody who 
comes through the door We estimate how many people come 
through the door If more people come through the dollars go 
out 

And there s no control over it 

There s no control Those are open ended entitlements which 
is a lot different from the normal departments You give them 
$20 million and they have to live with the $20 million or come 
back to the legislature to get a new appropriation 
Yes, six months into the fiscal year 
What 9 

Six or eight months into the fiscal year 
Yes and maybe the Department of Finance says, You eat it 
But the programs which are your big entitlements are open 
ended, they re not close ended 

On the matter of credibility, the May Revise seems to be an 
issue that causes great pangs of credibility 
Sometimes Other times no It depends on what s going on A 
few years ago and it s still an issue we have criticized the 
department over what we called deficiencies There are certain 
things that you know are going to happen you re going to have 
forest fires, but you don t know how many Are you going to 
have a $20 million fire year or a $40 million or a $30 million 
fire year 9 

The governor in recent years had the posture that he 
wanted a billion dollar reserve That s only a real reserve to the 
extent that you ve done good budgeting It should be a reserve 
against unforeseen situations and downturns in the economy It 
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should not be a reserve to cover poor budgeting when you ve 
understated the cost, like Medi Cal 

There were a couple of years when Finance stonewalled 
the cost on Medi Cal They said, Here are Medi Cal costs It 
could be a hundred and some odd million dollars less than 
everybody else was saying, including the department that 
administered Medi Cal The Department of Finance took the 
administering department s estimates and cut them down 
In order to meet the governor s goals in the budget 9 
Well, yes I was at a Senate Budget and Fiscal Review 
Committee meeting in June when there was a hearing on a 
deficiency bill At that late date Finance was denying that they 
had a deficiency and we said, My God the agency s got bills 
sitting in its office that they can t pay and you re denying they re 
there The members just roasted Finance all over the place, 
and a Republican author was carrying the bill to pay the 
deficiency That s the kind of thing that, you know, frankly 
makes your blood boil 

Were there similar credibility questions during Jerry Brown s 
administration 9 

I think so I can t remember them offhand though 

They were of a different order 9 

Probably 

Yes Well, that s a very useful digression from recruiting 
William Hamm Were you interested in the job 9 
I was a candidate yes 
Yes 9 How what kind of a process 9 

They basically hired a consultant who went out and got a lot of 
candidates The chairman ran the thing pretty much by himself 
Did he 9 

Rather than the committee 
Because he was most interested 9 
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Evidently I had some scars that 
From some of these battles you d fought? 

From some of the battles, primarily Prop 1 It became evident 
evidently to the chairman at a certain time that I didn t have the 
votes, because you had to have four votes on each side, senate 
and assembly And then Bill Hamm s name surfaced He was 
Alan s nephew, and he was picked for the job 
Had he been in California or he was out of state at that point? 
No he was at the [U S ] Office of Management and Budget 
Yes Was there some kind of evaluation going on during this 
period or did Hamm coming m as legislative analyst have some 
ideas of some kinds of reorgamzation or reevaluation? 

Restate your question 

Right It s an inefficient question How did Bill Hamm go 
about taking charge of the office? 

He basically changed nothing in the structure, none of the 
people The only person who was new to the structure was his 
secretary who he hired from the outside He made 
commitments that he was not going to bring in deputies or 
anybody else, and he just worked within the system 
That was part of the negotiations about hiring? 

No, I don t think it was at all I think it was just him 

Did he come in with some kinds of ideas about what he might 

like to do in the office? 

Not really I don t think so He didn t know the office 
Right How did he go about getting acquainted with the office? 
Just worked A very bright guy extremely bright But he was 
different a very different personality I used to kid the hell out 
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of him He came in this year [Points out a volume of budget 
analysis ] Let s see Hold it 
This was 78 9 

No, this was his first analysis, and he didn t really have that 

much to say about it because things were pretty well along 

before the time he came Pretty good size 

I see the growth of the budget analysis 

Yes This is his first analysis right here, that really he did much 

on 

They go from about previously they were about two inches 
Eleven hundred pages to almost two thousand pages Bill was 
basically an in house I laugh We used to go to lunch every 
day Bill and I got along very well after a while, because I was 
very candid with him and he appreciated it and we developed a 
very good working relationship 

But when he was first here, he came m November and it 
was in January we had our hearings on bills In the middle of 
January, both committees met the same day with a big hearing 
calendar I picked the committee with the biggest one and gave 
him the other one, because this is the way Alan and I worked 
I d take one committee, he d take the other And we went in 
committee hearings about 9 00 [A.M ] and I fimshed about 7 00 
that mght and he was still going And he was working on these 
bills and writing up all notes, and we had about two hundred 
bills apiece or something like that And he fimshed about 9 00 
or 10 00 that night, a twelve hour day 

And later on, I think about two or three years later, we 
were having lunch and I was comparing Department of Finance 
with OMB I said, Well, how often did you go before Congress 
and testify*? He said, 'I didn t testify when I was at the OMB 
I said, You didn t*? He said, No, the first time I testified was 
when you sent me to that committee and I damn near died He 
said I almost quit [Laughter] I said, If I d known that I 
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would have sent you again He didn t like to do committee 

work He was basically an in house budget and program expert 

He loved to write, he loved to do the technical side 

Yes to really dig mto the data and understand it 

Oh, he was an extremely smart and bright budget analyst He 

did not feel comfortable going over to committee and doing the 

P R aspects of the job, unlike Alan who was not nearly the 

expert he was but was much more comfortable advising the 

legislature on a one to one basis hearing before committee 

Completely different personalities in that respect 

I hear you saying that part of what you re doing when you make 

an appearance before a committee is explaining to the 

committee what s going on and advising them 9 

What the bills are and advising them 

I see 

Alan was an advisor He was a fiscal advisor Bill was a budget 
analyst 

Reading some of the occasional interviews with him or quotes 
about him on budget matters it sounds as if he became very 
articulate at crisply putting a situation 

He was very articulate An extremely bright individual But he 
from a work point of view, he loved to sit behind the desk and 
work on a statement or a program or something else, where 
Alan felt much more comfortable sitting before committee 
advising the committee on what they should do Different 
personalities entirely 

Interesting But he stayed for ten years so 
Nine, right 

so he became comfortable with it 
He became comfortable with that part of the thing 
With the documents yes 

He was comfortable with the documents He was very good at 
advising the [Senate Budget and Fiscal Review] Fiscal 
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Committee on the overview of the budget He spent very little 
time before the Ways and Means and the Appropriations 
Committee on bills 

So that kind of devolved on you 9 You did more of that 9 

That and other duties 

Yes depending on the nature 

He was very much interested m this and he was very much 
interested in the conference committee on the budget Very 
very articulate on that part of it But the bills that was much 
less important to him 

The conference committee relates to one particular bill that s 
going to resolve the differences 9 

That s the budget it resolves differences between the two 
houses on the budget bill 

Right So it s not the minute details of this chapter or that 
chapter in a bill 

Well, it s going through all the subcommittee reports I mean, 
you may have, God six or seven volumes that you re trying to 
go through in a very fast pace The conference committee goes 
on for a week or ten days or something like that, and you re just 
over there all day long and night long 

Now the conference committee will include some members of 
your committee too, won t it 9 

Well yes, like See, there are three on each side and it s 
usually Well there s Alquist Vasco, [Assemblywoman] 
Maxine Waters, [Assemblyman William P ] Baker, basically all 
the members of our committee 

Right So your input and your work with them m the budget 
preparation stage comes out at the end of the cycle and they re 
also sitting on the conference committee 9 
So they know our Sure But they’re sitting there not as 
members of JLBC but they re sitting there as either members 
of Senate Budget Fiscal Review or Ways and Means 
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But it s the same body that s been through the whole process 
Same people 

How much of the growth m the size of those marvelous annual 
documents during Bill Hamm s tenure were the result of 
Hamm s way of doing things and how much was the increase in 
complexity of the budget and the 
A lot of it was Hamm s way of doing things 
More 9 

I d say more He was a big believer m the volume Yes 

He likes more detail more data 

More detail, more data, yes 

Did that cause difficulties m dealing with individual 

departments 9 

No I don t think so 

The office was asking for more information than it had 

previously 9 

Oh probably so 

Any other significant differences or changes that occurred while 
he 

[Interruption] 

We were talking about Bill Hamm and the conference 
committee and that Is there any more we need to say about 
that or are there other things 9 

No that s just a standard part of the process which is very 
complicated and very demanding for the analyst where you re 
spending five, six, seven eight days constantly going through 
everything, and they re saying in effect, Are you expert on all 
the state government and can you do it just like that 9 
Right And Bill Hamm enjoyed that very intensive process 
Oh he loved that Very good at it, too 
Are there other things that he introduced while he was analyst 
or things that may have been 
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Mainly more the content of the book, the more detailed 
analysis, and the P and I which he started, those types of 
The 1985 one is the first 9 

I think so, yes I forget what year, but it s in one of the little 
books there He started that And more of an overview, he was 
an excellent editor And I fought with him for mne years, he 
edited everything that wasn t nailed down In fact his wife told 
me he tried to edit her Christmas cards 
[Laughter] 

Wonderful 

But he was a great editor and a fast editor but he did too much 
of it 

It s very time consuming 

He was fast, but it s not where the boss should be spending his 

time number one and number two, to the extent that you really 

edit your troop s work, then they don t put in the effort they 

should put in to get it into final form 

They know you re going to do the polishing so they 

Yes they don t do that final polishing 

What kind of issues did he take fire on from either the 

governor s office or the legislature 9 

Oh, I can t Id have to refresh my memory on policy issues 
He had a personnel issue that was more and that is some of the 
members thought he wasn t as strong in affirmative action 
Really 9 
Yes 

Regardmg minorities 9 

Yes He got a little yak yak from Willie Brown on that early m 
his career 

Is this something that the office had had any special program on 
over the years 9 

Probably not a special program on, no And I think that was 
one of the criticisms But maybe he s a little too elitist Where 
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we were recruiting and not enough active participation or active 
affirmative action 

Over the years I ve heard a number of comments that the 

legislative analyst s office tends to have a lot of turnover, that 

people pick off the junior analysts 

They do Very true 

Does that cause difficulties in 

Yes it does Like for example, I keep records on them, and 
the class of 84 was a big class and up until a month or so ago 
we d only hired eleven, I think, and we kept nine, which is very 
good Nine people had more than four years of experience 
And then I lost two of them within One went to a lobbying 
orgamzation at a 25 percent pay increase and another went to a 
budget office in San Francisco to a very nice job And the class 
of 85 out of the eleven people I think I hired, I only have four 
or five left lost an awful lot of those 

Was there anything special about that class or just the numbers 

No just part of it is you get certain people in They re from the 
top of their classes in school A lot of them have expectations 
of rising very fast And different agencies steal from us left and 
right For example, I hired a guy from LBJ [Lyndon B Johnson 
School University of Texas] well he came to work in July, and 
I think he left in September One of the legislators was looking 
for a bright assistant who was Hispanic This fellow was 
Hispanic, and the person that recommended him had worked 
here in our office and they graduated from the same school and 
knew him 

Do you find candidates, likely candidates, in the same places 7 
Oh, yes We basically go to the public policy schools like 
Kennedy at Harvard LBJ UC Berkeley we ve got about 
fourteen on our staff out of Berkeley, Liz is from Berkeley 
Washington, Michigan 
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How about people who apply just have heard about the office 
and 

I m interviewing two right now that we may hire, but we get 

150 200 applications a year A lot of them are not competitive 

But you figure that every year you’re going to need to hire 

about eight to twelve 9 

Yes Which is a problem 

What is that, about 20 percent of your staff 9 

Yes that s right Our recruitment lady is at LBJ today Next 

week she 11 be at Kennedy and then at Columbia, at Princeton 

and the following week she 11 be at Chicago, Michigan, and the 

Humphrey School in Minnesota 

How about the other way around 9 Do you ever look for people 
with a little more or other kinds of experience, somebody a 
little older 9 

Yes Now that s one of the issues I have right now I have a 
gentleman who s had experience m the Office of Planning local 
government planner, not budget experience and has also been 
at a nonprofit type organization for minority investments He is 
about late thirties He wants to come on at my semor level 
because that s where he is money wise now, and frankly I m not 
going to bring him on that level, because he doesn t know 
anything about budgeting He would be a freshman from the 
point of view of budget work who wants to come in as a semor 
And that raises real problems internally and it raises real 
problems of why should I bring him m for that 9 This issue s 
right m front of us this day 

It sounds like his other qualifications however, might make him 
an interesting candidate if he was willing to come in at a middle 
level 

See he s saying m effect, What I have done in this private 
sector or in the other governmental entities, I want to be paid 
for that kind of work, but I ve never analyzed a budget per se 
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And what do I say to my people who have three years 
experience and are going to have to teach this person from 
ground zero 

About what goes on in this shop 

Yes Which has, you know, another implication as far as one of 
the group saying, Well, we don t hire outsiders as principals, 
which is true because our principals are our trainers of our 
people and if somebody hasn t done our type of work, how can 
they really tram somebody to do the work 7 
Speaking as somebody from outside, just for the sake of 
discussion it would mean considering a different kind of 
internal organization, the principals no longer being trainers 
Well then somebody else would have to do it And I ve got 
mne sections 

Does the principal acting as trainer provide some uniformity to 
how the section deals with the financial questions of that unit? 
Yes sure The person is not only a manager, but is also a key 
trainer and a key policy person The principal also is the one 
who goes over before committees and defends everything that 
we ve put in the book, \he Analysis They provide the continuity 
of our office position and our office explanation And when you 
have turnover among the staff analysts, you need that expertise 
at the supervisorial level 

But we ve been fighting this problem for a long time and 
I m not sure of the answer to it We know that if you go out and 
hire a different type of person you re going to pay more, you 
probably are not going to get the same level of expertise as you 
have 

If you hire people without public policy experience? 

No, not necessarily without public policy experience I m saying 
this if somebody is a hard charger and moving very well m 
another organization why do they want to come over here? 
Usually the people that want to come over are the ones that 
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aren t moving that well m their own organization They re 
topped out at the associate level and they re not being 
promoted to Well that s not the kind of person I want 
And I m saying that the type of people we hire frankly they are 
good And that s one of the reasons we lose them They get a 
great exposure, and they know we do a hell of a job of 
recruiting and training 

That usually involves some fairly strong personalities Are 
there some inherent personality struggles within the office 9 
Not necessarily no I don t think so I may not be the best 
judge of that, because I m not a wallflower type I think a lot of 
our I m trying to be objective about it a lot of our people say 
they ve been here three years they get job offers Like this 
lady that I lost last week She s twenty eight years old We had 
given her supervisorial responsibilities She was making about 
$50 000 a year after four years in the office 
That s pretty good for somebody under thirty 
She is a comer, no doubt about it What happened was one of 
our former employees became the budget officer of the city of 
San Francisco She graduated from the same school she s 
thirty three years old She was filling her position m a small 
office and wanted somebody that knew the subject area, which 
was health, and she knew was really capable And our 
employee had just bought a house up here, didn t go down there 
for the money but she went down to San Francisco for the 
experience she would get, and frankly I can t blame her At her 
age she s walking into something and by the time she s thirty 
three years old she can probably go anyplace in the country with 
the credentials that she has And she s got the ability 
That makes it a useful network of graduates of the office 
We ve got a great network Though sometimes it works against 
us because this network also knows who to steal [Laughter] 
Because they ve worked with these people They ve worked 
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with each other in the office Like this other lady, Carol 
Wilkins she d been in our office, then she went to Ways and 
Means She d gone to school with this lady [ ] Sue Ehrlich 

She knew Sue s capabilities and she knew who to steal 
Were some of those the considerations when Elizabeth Hill was 
selected*? Reading her vita she sounds like a very fast track 
person 

Oh, yes, she was Very much on the talent, but another issue 
was also important A lot of the members were saying in effect 
We want somebody younger, because a couple of years from 
now both Dooley and Vickerman will be gone 
And how do you choose between Dooley and Vickerman*? 

No they didn t want to go through this process of selecting an 
analyst again in a couple of years 

[Senator] Walter [W ] Stiern was chairman at that point Had 
he been part of the process of selecting 
Liz Hill*? Yes 
Yes, was he 

Was he part of the process before*? Yes But there wasn t 
direct involvement, like it was when he ran it Walter was a 
very You couldn t find a more straight person m your life 
And he ran the committee completely different than Senator 
Carpenter 
Really*? 

Yes he made it a very open process Everything above board 
Carpenter was more likely to do it the way he wanted and then 
tell the committee the way 

Yes, he talked to the members on a one to one basis, Stiern did 
everything before the whole committee 
In the committee yes It probably takes less time if you know 
your people on the committee well 
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Yes but there was a very different attitude between the senate 
and the assembly I had the votes in the senate and I didn t 
have the votes in the assembly, pure and simple 
Both times or 

I never counted on the first time I don t think it was the same 
on the first time But on the second time [Assemblyman Art] 
Agnos was pushing very strongly for Liz 
Because he had already worked with her on something? 

Yes, he was her chairman on their subcommittee And he was 
pushing her very strongly and Stiern was being impartial but in 
favor of me and Petris was pushing me Here I had two 
Greeks one Greek was going for Vickerman and another 
Greek was going for Hill It boiled down to I didn t have the 
votes on the assembly side I had them all on the senate side 
And when they said, 1 Vickerman couldn t get it Well, let s try 
Liz And Liz got it That was it Because she had a lot of 
credibility on the senate side too but I had more personal 
relationships 

It was kind of a drawn out process 
Yes 

And how did she make the transition from being a committee 

staffer to managing the large office 9 

She wasn t a committee staffer, she was front office She was 

my assistant If you look at the old organization chart at that 

time she worked for me She was sort of like the policy analyst 

where like Mac [ ] Taylor is now [Pulls out chart ] Let s see 

Oh yes Mac is a principal program analyst She was in charge 

of the policy issue unit 9 

Well before there was a policy issue unit 

I see So the policy issue umt is one that she set up 9 

Yes 

Since she s been the analyst 
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Yes See we had an extra person that did She had to 
handle the recruitment and help the front office out on 
committee hearings and things like that Sort of the extra front 
office person 

Did that cause any concerns within the ranks 9 You know, it’s 
one thing to promote people to principal 
She was a principal program analyst 

Yes but you said the office policy has been to promote people 
from within to the principal position 
She was a key prmcipal 

Yes but then to go from principal to being head of the office, 
did that cause any 

I don t think so No See for example, one of the other 
candidates early in the process was the former director 


[End Tape 4, Side B] 
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The committee did not want to take the risk of going outside 
and taking somebody who had no knowledge of the office and 
that they didn t really know that much about And, of course 
Liz was an insider so the transition was very smooth If they 
had picked the professor from Harvard or one of the other 
candidates the office would probably be different, a lot 
different And if they d picked that lady who used to be 
director of Finance we wouldn t be having this interview today, 
because I couldn t have worked with her 
I see That wouldn t be [Department of Finance Director] 
Mary Ann Graves, would it 9 
Yes 

Yes Because she had top administrative experience 9 
The hell she did She was director of Finance, and Brown tried 
three times to talk her into that job and she turned him down 
twice and she should have turned him down the third time No 
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I mean she was a horrible manager, very insecure, ruined that 
department 

Even though Finance has always had such a strong cadre of 
professional people who know what they’re doing*? 

She demoted one of the top people over there because she felt 
so insecure in dealing with the governor The governor Jerry 
Brown would call this guy up [ ] Cliff Allenby, and ask him 

questions And he d go m and tell Mary Ann, Here s what the 
governor s asking 1 She told him, Well you re not supposed to 
take his phone calls She wanted all the governor s phone calls 
to go through her But Jerry knew Cliff personally Cliff was 
first class She demoted him She s a paranoid individual 
That s kind of too bad when, wishing to achieve one social good 
you run into other social management problems 
She was not a manager and she hadn t had very much 
managerial experience before she d taken this job And she 
proved a lousy manager over there 

That s unfortunate Walter Stiern stayed as chairman of the 
committee until he retired 9 

That s right That was the same year, 86 And that was one of 

the issues that he wanted settled before he gave up his seat 

Because he had really liked being chairman of the committee 9 

No just that he took his responsibility very seriously And he 

did not want the selection process for the analyst to go beyond 

his term of office See, there were several assembly members 

that wanted to drag it out beyond that session 

Oh, over the summer 

Well see this was August 

Right Over the recess there 

Yes over the recess 

Would that have meant going out and starting the whole entire 
process again 9 
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I don t know It probably would have meant that And I don t 
know if it had something to do with the chairmanship, or 
anything else I m not the best person to talk about it, but there 
were some members essentially foot dragging 
There was some concern for a while there that Senator Stiern 
was not in very good health 

That is true But that was not the issue The issue was 
essentially you had Agnos doing his thing you had the speaker 
and some other members doing their thing, and they were not 
on the same wavelength, and then you had the senate doing its 
thing Agnos was playing a stalling game When the committee 
had its first meeting he said, Where are the minorities? We ve 
got seven white men and one white woman as candidates 
Agnos at that point was a member of the committee? 

Oh he s always been a member of the committee So the 
committee went through the first senes of interviews, and they 
narrowed the list of candidates down from eight to four And 
the four consisted of two internal and two external In other 
words, the other internal candidates had been knocked out 
And then they go out and they look for 
Some more candidates 

More candidates Minority candidates And so they bring in 

two minority candidates 

This is using an outside consultant again? 

Yes And then they come in with two other candidates one 
thirty year old kid from Chicago and another one an OMB 
[Office of Management and Budget] type And then Agnos 
says Well where are the Hispamcs and where are the Asians 
and where are the North American Indians? Because they 
only had two blacks They didn t have any other minorities 
And so they had another committee meeting but two members 
were absent at the last hearing Both of them were Willie s 
[Brown] representatives one the official and one the personal 
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They were absent And this was when the final vote was taken 
The vice chairman of the committee was not present 
Was not present 9 

Was not present He was Willie s official representative on the 
committee, and he would not introduce Liz on the assembly 
floor after she had been selected as analyst when they brought 
her over to introduce her 
Once she d been selected 9 

Yes This all happened I mean the vote and the 
introduction and everything else was all within an hour, and he 
would not introduce her 

Even though he had missed the meeting, therefore hadn t 

voted 9 

Yes 

Oh that s poor form 

Well, he was playing his game He had a party the night before 
and he was not there, and frankly he said Well, why did you 
take the vote when I wasn t there 9 He was very unhappy with 
that 

It sounds like 
Stiern 

Senator Stiern saw his chance and took it 
I don t think so Stiern was very straight He wasn’t a 
maneuverative guy, he was a very straight guy But the votes 
were there and that was done 

And the vote was scheduled 9 The vice chairman knew that the 
subject was up for a vote 9 

Sure Absolutely They had been meeting on this issue for a 
couple of weeks 
Daily 9 
No, but 

Every couple of days 9 It was m process 
It s in process, yes 
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Well, that s a marvelous story 

Sure I mean you can never tell Maxine [Waters] was sick and 
[Assemblyman Richard] Robinson was absent And they took 
the vote and Liz got the six votes on that side and enough on 
the other side and that was it 

Well it sounds like it would still have been a strong majority 
Or is it a vote that needs to be 

I don t know I m not the person to ask This is what people 
told me happened I know that Robinson was very, very 
unhappy because he had something else on his He was 
trying to from the word I get stall and have no decision made 
that day 

Was this purely a maneuver to get the person that Willie Brown 
wanted selected 9 
I don t know 

Or did it have some reflection on how the office had been 
operated 9 

I don t think it had any reflection on the office I think it was 
more the personal politics of what was going on over there It 
might have had something to do with the chairmanship or next 
year or something else I m not the person you should talk to 
about that 

But the fact of the matter is that in 87 William Campbell 
became chairman 
That s right 

In other contacts I remember at the time, the word was going 
around Sacramento that Senator Stiem was in serious condition 
and that there was concern about his mental faculties 
I would say no 

You never saw any sign of anything 9 

No none at all That is wrong That is definitely wrong The 
situation, though, was that he was, because of his personality, 
much more easy to maneuver, to be maneuvered, than other 
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people, because he was so damned straight It allowed Agnos 
to do what he was doing and allowed Robinson to do what he 
was doing 

Was that kind of hard on Senator Stiern, who was the dean of 
the senate 9 

Probably so Because I know from the feedback I got that the 
senate members were voting individually and had told the pro 
tern very specifically, This is not a senate issue We will vote 
on this thing by ourselves without, in effect, getting direction 
And on the assembly side the members were saying, in effect, 
they had to check what the assembly posture was, and the 
senators were chiding them Aren t you big enough boys and 
girls to make up your own minds on the decision 9 
[Interruption] 

You ve got quite a lot of seniority and experience Is there such 
a thing as an ideal tax program 9 

Not necessarily I mean, there are certain principles you go for, 
obviously I would not put over reliance on any one source I 
felt this way, hell, thirty years ago because each program per se 
has inherent defects in it, whether it s a sales tax, the income 
tax or the banking corp or anything else 

And so a balanced program mitigates some of those 
internal defects because the sales tax is more regressive, but it 
covers a wide variety of activities and it picks up from people 
who may not pay other taxes Income tax is more volatile, it 
doesn t have the stability It can be much more fair Property 
taxes a lot of them it’s more of a business tax than it is a 
personal tax And property gets a lot of services and it should 
frankly pay for it It has more administrative problems And 
what we have in Prop 13 now is really a very disgraceful 
situation as far as discrimination against the young people I 
look at my personal situation and I say, Hey, I m doing great 
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on my property taxes but my son, who doesn t have my income 

or assets is paying through the nose 

He s bought a house much more recently 9 

Sure, because of this 2 percent rule It s not fair It s not fair at 

all 

That s the down side What do you think are the most 
important issues and accomplishments in terms of satisfaction 
m your years in this office 9 

Homeowners exemption Basically just providing the 
information and being a part of the process I think I like that 
And being a respected person that the members rely on, and 
the people I deal with treat me as a professional colleague 
Well it certainly is a fascinating process I m glad to learn 
more about this office 

It is I mean some people maybe make more money than I do 
selling cars or doing a lot of financial things, say in the business 
world I wouldn t be interested m that I mean, OK, I turned 
another business deal today and sold him a few more bonds or 
something like that well where s the satisfaction m that 9 Some 
people get it but I wouldn t 
Well you re fortunate that you ve 

I ve had a job that s not only a good job but it s been a good 
avocation And there are a lot of people that can t say that 
Well, thank you very much We will send you a transcript 


[End Tape 5 Side A] 
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APPENDIX 

^TATFMENT OF THE LEGISLATIVE ANALYST'S OFFICE 

on the Main Financial Issues of Proposition No 1 

October 20 1973 

The following is a brief review of the two main financial issues 

OF THIS PROPOSITION 

1 Recent Growth in State Fxpenditures 

The PROPONENTS OF THIS MEASURE CONTEND THAT STATE EXPENDI¬ 
TURES ARE TOO HIGH AND THEY HAVE GROWN AT AN INORDINATE RATE IN 
RECENT YEARS 

An analysis of past expenditure data from the Governor's 

BUDGETS AND THE STATE CONTROLLER'S REPORTS INDICATE THAT DURING 
THE LAST FIVE YEARS 196S-6 Q TO ]97?-73, ACTUAL STATE EXPENDITURES 
RANGED FROM 6 R PERCENT TO 7 2 PERCENT OF THE PERSONAL INCOMES 

of Californians The average for the last five yfars was exactly 
7 , 0 PE RCE NT WH ICH IS THE . Future . roAL_QE_IHlS_ INITIATIVE , These 
EXPENDITURES ONLY INCREASED TO THE CURRENT R 3 PERCENT RATIO IN 
1073-74 BECAUSE BOTH THE GOVERNOR AND THE LEGISLATURE APPROVED 
NEW AND EXPANDED PROGRAMS THE ENACTMENT OF ChAPTFR 1403, 

Statutes of 1972 (SB 90) accounts for over one-half of the total 

INCREASE IN STATE EXPENDITURES DURING THE CURRENT FISCAL YEAR 

Table I compares state expenditures with personal income 
for THE PERIOD ]%R-R9 TO 1973-74 


I 



Table I 


Total Expenditures as a Percentage of Personal Income 
1968-69 through 1973-74 
(In Millions) 


Expend 

Total As P p rr 


Fiscal 

Year 

Governmental 
Cost Funds 

+ Nongovernmental/A Expend!- 
Cost Funds tures 

Calendar 

Year 

Personal 

Income 

of Per 
Inc 

1968-69 

$5 266 7 

$31 

$5,297 7 

1968 

$ 76 720 

6 Q 

1969-70 

5,974 9 

34 

6 008 9 

1969 

83 067 

7 

1970-71 

6,213 2 

37 

6,250 2 

1970 

88,863 

7 0 

1971-72 

6 374 3 

46 

6,420 3 

1971 

94 118 

6 f 

1972-73 

7 216 5 

49 

7 265 5 

1972 

102 220 

7 I 

1973-74 

9 199 0 

53 

9 252 0 

1973 

111,616 

8 3 


/A Includes certain nongovernmental cost funds which are subject to the 
initiative's expenditure limitation 
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The elements of the increasfs in state expenditures 

BETWEEN 197 9 -73 AND 1973-7^ ARE SHOWN BELOW 

1) SB..90 (Ch. 1406, Stats, of 1972) 


Millions 



a) 

Increased school foundation program 

$ 225 


b) 

School property tax relief 

230 


c) 

Compensatory education 

82 


d) 

Early childhood education 

25 


e) 

Increased homeowners exemption 

405 


f) 

Increased business inventory exemption 

74 


g) 

New renter tax relief v 

W 


h) 

Expanded open space program 

5 


I) 

Expanded senior citizens relief 

3 



Subtotal 

$1 089 

2) 

SB. 

1 (Ch. 55/ Stats, of 1973) 



Increased Community College aid 

$ 86 

3) 

19Z5-74 STATE SALARY INCREASES 

229 

4) 

Special cost bills enacted in 1973 

85 

5) 

Increased health and welfare expenditures 

140 

6) 

Elinas FOR the State Capitoi 

42 

7) 

Beach and Park funds 

53 

8) 

All others 

258 



Total 

$1/982 


- 3 - 
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The conclusion to be drawn from the above is that with¬ 
out THESE RECENT INCREASES THE STATE'S CURRENT EXPENDITURE 
LEVEL WOULD BE APPROXIMATELY 7 PERCENT OF PERSONAL INCOME 
WHICH IS THE STATED "GOAL" OF THE INITIATIVE 

CONVERSELY/ THE NET EFFECT OF THE PROPOSITION WILL BE 
THE REPEAL OF THESE RECENT SPENDING INCREASES OR A REDUCTION 
OF LIKE DOLLARS IN PRE-EXISTING PROGRAMS 

While the proposition does not specify which expenditure 

PROGRAMS MUST BE REDUCED/ ITS WORDING IN EFFECT PREVENTS THE 

Legislature from reducing the expenditures attributable to the 

EXPANDED HOMEOWNERS AND BUSINESS INVENTORY EXEMPTIONS THIS 
AMOUNTS TO $479 MILLION THE INITIATIVE ALSO MAY PREVENT THE 
REDUCTION OF THE EXPANDED SCHOOL FOUNDATION PROGRAM ($225 
MILLION)/ BUT THIS ISSUE IS UNCLEAR AND PROBABLY WILL REQUIRE 
JUDICIAL DETERMINATION To THE EXTENT THAT THESE NEWLY EXPANDED 
PROGRAMS CANNOT BE REDUCED MEANS THAT OTHER PROGRAMS WILL HAVE 
TO BE REDUCED BY UP TO $704 MILLION TO ABSORB THE IMPACT 
OF THE INITIATIVE THIS WILL RESULT IN EXPENDITURE LEVELS 
(IN CURRENT DOLLARS) IN THOSE OTHER PROGRAMS BELOW WHAT THE 
GjIVEEMOR ACHIEVED DURING. HIS CUT/ SQUEEZE AND TRIM EFFORTS 
DURIM. THE PREVIOUS FIVE YEARS 

In summary/ Proposition 1 locks into the Constitution the 

AVERAGE OF EXPENDITURES TO PERSONAL INCOME WHICH IN FACT EXISTE 
BETWEEN 1968-69 AND 1972-73/ REDUCES STATE EXPENDITURES BY AN 
AMOUNT COMPARABLE TO RECENTLY ENACTED EXPENDITURE INCREASES FOR 
SCHOOLS/ PROPERTY TAX RELIEF/ STATE SALARY INCREASES AND BEACH 
AND PARK FUNDS AND IN EFFECT/ REQUIRES SOME EXPENDITURE PROGRAMS 


- 4 - 
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TO BE FUNDED AT A LOWER LEVEL (iN CURRENT DOLLARS) THAN EXISTFD 
DURING THE CUT, SOUEEZE AND TRIM PERIOD OF THF PREVIOUS FIVE YEA! 

2 Fu ture Budgetary Reductions 

Perhaps the most discussed issue regarding this initia¬ 
tive HAS BEEN THE MAGNITUDE OF FUTURE BUDGET REDUCTIONS WHICH 
WILL BE NECESSARY IF IT IS APPROVED BY THE PEOPLE ON NOVEMBER 6 

Our cost analysis in the Ballot Pamphlet points out that state 

WORKLOAD EXPENDITURES WILL HAVE TO BE REDUCED BY $620 MILLION IN 
THE FIRST YEAR THIS MEASURE IS OPERATIVE AND THESE REQUIRED 
CUTS WILL GROW TO $1 366 MILLION BY THE FOURTH YEAR ALTHOUGH 
THE PROPONENTS HAVE NOT PRESENTED THE LEGISLATURE OR THE PEOPLE 
WITH THEIR ESITMATES OF FUTURE BUDGET REDUCTIONS THEY HAVE 
DISPUTED OUR FIGURES PARTICULARLY THOSE REGARDING THE FIRST 
YEAR IMPACT OF THE MEASURE 

A MAJOR POINT OF DIFFERENCE IS THE MAGNITUDE OF THE 
1973-74 REVENUE BASE THIS FIGURE IS CRITICAL BECAUSE (1) IT 
IS THE STARTING POINT FOR COMPUTING THE AMOUNT OF MONEY AVAIL¬ 
ABLE FOR EXPENDITURE IN FUTURE YEARS AND (2) IT INFLUENCES 
THE LENGTH OF TIME NECESSARY TO REACH THE EXPENDITURE LIMIT 
GOAL OF 7 PERCENT OF PERSONAL INCOME 

The ENACTMENT OF CHAPTER 296 STATUTES OF 1973 (SB 90) 
WHICH ROLLED BACK THE STATE SALES TAX RATE FOR SIX MONTHS AND 
GRANTED A VARIABLE INCOME TAX CREDIT PLUS THE FIRST YEAR EFFECT 
OF THE ONGOING 7 5 PERCENT INCOME TAX CREDIT IN OUR OPINION 
FORCES A REDUCTION OF $ a 31 MILLION IN THE 1973-74 REVENUE BASE 
Our position is supported by Legislative Counsel opinions and 

MORE RECENTLY BY AN ATTORNEY GENERAL'S OPINION WHICH STATES 
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THAT AN ORDINARY READING OF THE PROPOSITION WOULD NECESSITATE 
THE REDUCTIONS IN THE REVENUE BASE WE MADE IN ESTIMATING THE 
IMPACT OF THE MEASURE 

The proponents of Proposition 1 contend that the $431 

MILLION REDUCTION SHOULD NOT BE MADE IN THE REVENUE BASE AND 
POINT TO ANOTHER STATEMENT OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL THAT IT IS 
POSSIBLE A COURT MIGHT UPHOLD THIS POSITION IF THE ECONOMICS 

Estimates Commission determines that a literal interpretation 
of the initiative would produce results which are absurd OR 

CONTRARY TO THE MEASURE'S MANIFEST PURPOSE OR THE INTENTION 
OF THE ELECTORATE 

The key point to keep in mind is that regardless of 

WHETHER THE ECONOMICS ESTIMATES COMMISSION WERE TO USE OUR 
ESTIMATE OF THE REVENUE BASE OR A HIGHER FIGURE AS PROPOSED 
BY THE PROPONENTS FUTURE BUDGETARY REDUCTIONS OF THE SAMF 
MAGNITUDE WOULD ULTIMATELY BE NECESSARY The ONLY DIFFERENCE 
IS THAT THE USE OF A HIGHER REVENUE BASE IN CALCULATING THE 
INITIAL LIMIT WOULD LENGTHEN THE TIME NECESSARY TO REACH THE 
STATED EXPENDITURE GOAL OF 7 PERCENT OF PERSONAL INCOME 

State expenditures during 1973-74 total about $9 3 

BILLION/ WHICH IS EQUIVALENT TO 8 3 PERCENT OF THE PERSONAL 

income of Californians The initiative mandates that this 

RATIO BE REDUCED TO 7 PERCENT Such A REDUCTION IS EQUIVALENT 
TO A ONE-SIXTH CUT (iN CURRENT DOLLARS) IN THE LEVEL OF STATE 
EXPENDITURES 

Using our figures for the revenue base it would take 
SIX YEARS TO REACH THE INITIATIVE'S 7 PERCENT RATIO If THE 
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HIGHER REVENUE BASE ADVOCATED BY THE PROPONENTS WERE USED U 
WOULD TAKE TEN YEARS TO COMPLETE THE ONE"SIXTH CUT IN EXPENDITU^ 

The data in Table 11 show this comparison Thfsf ftgurf^ 

WERE COMPUTED BY USING OUR PROJECTION OF WORKLOAD EXPENDITURES 
THE ONLY OTHER DIFFERENCE BEING THE $431 MILLION WHICH IS NOT 
INCLUDED IN THE 1973-74 REVENUE BASE OUR WORKLOAD EXPENDITURES 
ARE REASONABLE IN THE VIEW OF THE DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE AS 
TESTIFIED AT YOUR LAST HEARING 

The data show that under either our revenue base or the 

PROPONENTS' WORKLOAD EXPENDITURES WOULD HAVE TO BE REDUCED BY 
ABOUT $2 5 BILLION BY 1983-84 THEREFORE THE INCLUSION OR 
EXCLUSION OF THE DISPUTED SB 90 REVENUES DO NOT AFFECT THE MANI 
FEST PURPOSE OF THIS INITIATIVE THEY ONLY AFFECT X HE TIMING OF 
THE REQUIRED BUDGETARY REDUCTIONS 
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Table u 

Required Reductions in State Workload Expenditures 

(in millions) 

Alternative Estimate 
Legislative 1973-74 Revenue Base 

Analyst Estimates Not reduced by Ch. 296 (a) 


1974-75 

-$ 620 

-$ 156 

1975-76 

- 718 

- 216 

1976-77 

- 877 

- 332 

1977-78 

- 1 366 

- 875 

1978-79 

- 1 621 

- 997 

1979-80 

- 1 908 

- 1 237 

1980-81 

- 2 041 

- 1,507 

1981-82 

- 2 104 

- 1 811 

1982-83 

- 2,337 

- 2,151 

1983-84 

- 2 500 

- 2,532 


(a) Based on a 1973-74 revenue base of $8,916 million which 

IS $431 MILLION HIGHER THAN THE LEGISLATIVE ANALYST'S 
BASE 
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